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OF THi 



Study of History. 



LETTER I. 



Chantelou in Touraine* Nov* 6, 1735* 

My Lord* 

1H a v e confidered formerly, with a 
good deal of attention, the fubjedt on 
which you command me to communi- 
cate my thoughts to you : and I pra&ifed 
in thofe days, as much as bufinefs and 
pleafure allowed me time to do, the 
rules that Teemed to me ncceffary to be 
obferved in the ftudy of Jiiftory. They 
were very different from thofe which 
writers on the fame fubjedt have recom- 
mended, and which are commonly prac- 
Vox,* I. B ticcd. 
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ticed. But I confeis to. your lordfhip 
that this neither gave me then, nor has 
given me fince, any diftruft of them. I 
do not affcft Angularity. Oh the contrary 
I think that a due deference is to be paid 
to received opinions, and that a due com- 
pliance with received cuftoms is to be 
held; tho both the one and the other 
fhould be, what they often are, abfurd or 
ridiculous. But this fervitude is outward 
only, and abridges in no fort the liberty 
of private judgment. The obligations of 
fubmitting to it likewife, eren outwardly, 
extend no further, than to thofe opinions, 
and cufloms which cannot be oppofed* 
or from which we cannot deviate with- 
out doing hurt, or giving offence, to fociety. 
In all thefe cafes, our fpeculations ought 
fo be free : in all other cafes, our practice 
may be fo. Without any regard therefore 
to the opinion and practice even of the 
learned world, I am very willing to tell 
you mine. But as it is hard to recover a 
thread of thought long ago laid afide, 

and 
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ftnd impoffibte to prove fome things and 
explain others, without the afiiftance of 
mafny books which I have not here; 
your lordfhip' fftuft be content with fuch 
ftn ifnperfeft fketch, as I am able to fend 
yotr at pfefent in this letter. 

TfcE motives that carry men to the fiudf 
of hiftory are different. Some intend, if 
lfafch as tlhey may Be faid to ftudy, nothing 
more than amufement, and read the life of 

ARlSTIDESOrPHOCION^ofEPAMINONDAS 

orStrpfo, Alexander or Cafsar, juft 
as they play a game at cards, or as they 
Wouldread the ftory of the (even champion s* 

Othfcrs there are, whofe motive to this 
ftudy is nothing better, and who have 
the further difadvantage of becoming a 
nufance very often to fociety, in propor- 
tion to the progrefs they make. The 
former do not improve their reading to 
any good purpofe: the latter pervert it 
to a very bad one, and grow in imper- 
ii 2 tinence 
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tinence as they encreafe in learning. I 
think I have known mod of the firffc 
kind in England, and moft of the laft in 
France. The perfons I mean are thofe 
who read to talk, to fhine in converfa- 
tion, and to impofe in company: who, 
having few ideas to vend of their own 
growth, flore their minds with crude 
un-ruminated fads and fentences; and 
hope to fupply, by bare memory, the want 
of imagination and judgment. 

But thefe are in the two loweft forms. 
The next I (hall mention are in one a little 
higher; in the form of thofe who grow 
neither wifcr nor better by ftudy them- 
fclves, but who enable others to ftudy 
with greater eafe, and to purpofes more 
ufeful: who make fair copies of foul 
manufcripts, give the fignification of hard 
words, and take a great deal of other gram* 
matical pains. The obligation to thefe men 
would be great indeed, if they were in 
general able to do any thing better, and 

fubmitted 
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fubmlttcd to this drudgery for the fake of 
the public ; as fome of them, it muft be 
owned with gratitude, have done, but not 
later, I think, than about the time of the 
refurre&ion of letters. When works of 
importance are prefling, generals them- 
felves may take up the pick-axe and the 
fpade ; but in the ordinary courfe of things, , 
when that prefling neceflity is over, fuch 
tools are left in the hands deftined to ufe 
them, the hands of common foldiers and 
peafants. I approve therefore very much 
the devotion of a ftudious man at Chrift- 
Churcb, who was over-heard in his oratory 
entering into a detail with God, as devout 
perfons are apt to do, and, amongft other 
particular thankfgivings, acknowledging 
the divine goodnefs in furnishing the world 
with makers of Dictionaries! Thefe men 
court fame, as well as their betters, by 
fiich means as Gob has given them to ac- 
quire it : and Littleton exertedalt the 
genius he had, when he made adi&ionary* 
|ho Stephens did not. They deferve 

B 3 encourage* 
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encouragement however, whilft they cpji* 
tinue to compile, and neither affc& wit, 
nor prefume to reafon. 

There is 9. fourth clafs, of jnucfy lefs 
ufe than thefe, but of much greater nar^e. 
Men of the firft ranfc in learning, and to 
whom the whole tribe of fcholars frqw 
with reverence. A man rauft be 3s iadif- 
fercnt as I am to coqimpn cenfure or ap- 
probation, to avow a thorpugh cont^fppfc 
for the whole bufintfs of th fife learned lives; 
for all the refearches into antiquity, for all 
the fyitems of chronology and biftory, that 
we owe to the immenfe labours of a Sca- 
liger, a Bochart, a Petavius, an 
Usher, and even 4 Mar sham. The (inw 
materials are common to them all; but 
thefe materials are few, and there is a mora} 
impoflibility that they fl)ould ever Jiave 
more. They have combined thefe ipto 
every form that can be given to thejn;, 
they have fuppofed, they have guejfljed, 
they have joined disjointed pafiages of dif-t 
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fetent authors, and broken traditions of 
uncertain originals, of various people, and 
of centuries remote from one another as 
well as from ours. In fhort, that they 
might leave no liberty untaken, even a wild 
fantaftical fimilitude of founds has ferved to 
prop up a fyftem. As the materials they 
have are few, fo are the very beft and fuch 
as pafs for authentic extreamly precarious; 
as fome of thefe learned perfons themfelves 
confefs. 

Julius Africanus, Eusesius, and 
George the monk, opened the principal 
fources of all this fciencei but they corrupt- 
ed the waters. Their point of view was to 
make profane hiftory and chronology agree 
with facred ; tho the latter chronology is 
very far from being eftabliihed, with the 
clearness and certainty ncceflary to make it 
a rule. For this purpofe, the ancient 
monuments, that thefe writers convey- 
ed to pofterity, were digefted by them 
according to the fyftera they were tt> 

B 4 maintain; 
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maintain; and none of thefe .monument* 
were delivered down, in their original form* 
and genuine purity. The Dynaftjes of 
Manetho, for inftance, are broken to 
pieces by Eusebius, and fuch fragments 
of them as fuited his defign are ftuck intp 
his work. We have, we know, no more 
of them. The Codex Alexandrinus wc 
owe to George the monk* We have np 

other authority for it: and one cannot fee 
without amazement fuch a man as Sir. 
John Marsh am undervaluing this au T 
thority in one page, and building his fyftcm 
upon it in die next. He feems even by 
the lightnefs of his expreffions, if I re- 
member well, for it is long fince I looked 
into his canon, not to be much concerned 
what foundation his fyftem had, fo he 
{hewed his fkill in forming one, and in re- 
ducing the immenfe antiquity of the 
Egyptians within the limits of the Hebraic 
calculation. In fhort, my lord, all thefe 
fyftems are fo many enchanted caftles, 
they appear to be fomething, they are 

nothing 
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nothing but appearances: like them too, 
diflblve the charm, and they vanifh from 
the fight. To diflblve the cfyarm, we muft 
begin at the beginning of them : the ex- 

predion may be odd, bqt it is fignificant. 
We muft examine fcrupuloufly and indif- 
ferently the foundations on which they lean ; 
and when we find thefe either. faindy pro- 
bable, or grofly improbable, it would be 
foolifh to expeft any thing better in tho 
fuper-ftrudhjre. This fqience is one of 
thofe that are a limine falytandae. To 
do thus much may be neceflary, that grave 
authority may not impofe on our igno-r 
ranee: to do more, would be to affift 
this very authority in impofing falfe (ciencp 
upon us. I had rather take the Darius 
whom Alexander conquered for the fon 
of Hystaspe$, and make as many ana- 
f hronifms as a Jewifli chronologer, than 
facrifice half my life to colled all die 

learned lumber that fills the head of an 

» . . • . ..... 

flntiquary. 
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Concerning the true u(p and advantage^. 

of it. 



IE T me fay fomething of hiftory \t[ 
Jt general, before I deffcend into .tfce 
confideration of particular pir{s of it, or Qf 
the various metHpds of ftudy , or of th$ 
different views of thofe that apply them*' 

felves to it; as I had begem to do in my 

former letter. 

a * 

Th$ love of hiftory ieems infeparable 
from humftft nature, becaufc it fecms uifo- 

^ parable 
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parable from felf-love. The fame princi- 
ple in this inftanc? carries us forward and 
backward, to future and to pad ages. 
We imagine that the things, which affed 
US, muft affect plenty : this fentirpent 
runs through mankind, from Caesar 
down to the parifh clerk in Pope's mifcel- 
lany. We are fpnd of preferving, as far 
as it is In our frail power, the memory 
of our own adventures, of thofe of our 
own time, ajnd of thofe th$t preceded it* 
Rude heaps of {tones have been raifed, 
and ruder hymns have been compofed, for 
this purpofe, by nations who had not yet 
the ufe of arts and letters. To go np 
further back, th? triumphs of Odih were 
celebrated in runic fongs, and the feats 
of our Britifh anceftors we^e recorded in, 
thofe of their bards. The favages of 
America have the fame cuftom at this day: 
and long hiftorical ballads of their hunt- 
ings and their wars are fung at all their 
feftivals. There is no need of faying how 
this paflion grows among civilized nations, 

3 h 
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in proportion to the means of gratifying 
it : but let us obferve that the fame princi- 
ple of nature dire<fts us as ft rongly, and more 
generally as well as more early, to indulge 
our own curiofity, inftead of preparing to 
gratify that of others. The child harkens 
with delight to the tales of his nurfe, he 
learns to read, .and he devours with eager* 
riefs fabulous legends and novels. In riper 
years he applies himfelf to hiftory, or to 
that which he takes for hiftory, to autho- 
rized romance: and even in age, thedefire, 
of knowing what has happened to other men, 
yields to the deiire alone, of relating what 
has happened to ourfelves. Thus hiftory, 
true or falfe, fpcaks to our paffions always. 
What pity is it, my lord, that even the beft 
Ihould fpeak to our underftandings fo fel- 
dom? That it does fo, we have none tp 
blame but our felves. Nature has done her 
part. She has opened this ftudy to every man 
who can read and think : and what (he has 
made the mo ft agreeable, reafon can make the 
moft ufeful, application of our minds. But if 

we 
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WC(Af(AV>«ir1«fi(6ft, : i*t fhaif be Hit fccftti 
following flte examples of otor feft6W--£re4- 
to this as irt 1 fribffi other cafes, wh6 
tf& pfoud tff bfeing ratibrtri. We' (h'att 
aeifltef fead to f6t>the oar mdolefice; hot to 
gratify otir vanity : as little fha(fl[ we con* 
fcht«burfelv<5$ W cfrtKfge flke grftnmariari9 
afid Critics * tha* others may be abfe to fttt- 
jfy, widi greater cafe and profit, Kke phifa- 
fepfctecs and 4 ftfctefmten ; a$ little (hall w* 
affed the flcndei* merit of becoming great 
feholfcrs at the experiee of groping aft out? 
fores in the dadc mazes of antiquity. All 
thcfe miftake the true drift of ft&dy, and 
the ttufc ufc of hiftory* Nature g&ve us 
curiofity to excite the induftry of our 
minds v but (he never intended it (Houtid tfe 
made the principal, much left th« fole, ob*- 
jedfc of their application* The true and 
proper object of this application, is a^con- 

ftant improvement in private and in pub- 
lic virtue* An application to any ftudy, 
that tends neither dire&ly nor indtrefUy to 
make us better men and better citizens?, 

z is 
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is at bcft but a specious and ingenious lbrt 
of idlenefs to ufe anfexpreffion of TillcJT-* 
sow: and the knowledge we astpuse by it 
k a credaabb kind of ignorance, nothing 
more. This creditable kind of- ignorance 
is, in my opinion, the* whole benefit which 
die generality of men, even of die moft 
karned^rcap: from, the ftudy of hiftory: and 
yet the flnady of hiftory feems to me, of 
all other, themofle proper to train us up to 
private and public tirtw. 

i 

Votra tordfliip may very 1 welt be ready 
by this tinve, and- after ftv much bold cen- 
fore on* my part, Mafk me what then ii 
the true ufe of htftbry ? in what refpe&fc 
k may fenre to make* us better and toifer P 
and • what method is* tt>* be purrfued in rite 
ftudyof it, fop attaining tfeelfe great ends ? 
I will 1 anfwer you by quoting 1 whar T havd 
read (bme where or other, itrDroNrsiXJi 
Ralkjarn. I diink, tharhiflt>py is philo- 
fophy teaching by examples. We need but 
to caft our eyes on Ac world, and we (hall 

fee 
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fee the dally force of example : we need 
but to turn them inward, and we ftiall 
foon difcover why example has this force. 
'* Pauci prudent'ia," fays Tacitus, " ho- 
M nefta ab detcrioribus, utilia ab noxiis dif- 
* ( cernunt : plures aliorum eventis do- 
" centur." Such is the imperfection of 
human understanding, fuch the frail tem- 
per of our minds, that abftradt or general 
propofitions, tho never fo true, appear ob- 
fcure or doubtful to us very often, till they 
are explained by examples ; and that the 
wifeft leffons in favour of virtue go but a 
little way to convince the judgment, and 
determinethe will, unlefs they areenforced 
by the fame means, and weare obliged to ap- 
ply toourfelves what we fee happen to other 
men. Iuftructions by precepthave the fur- 
ther difadvantage of coming on the autho- 
rity of others, and frequently require a long 
deduiftionofreafaning. " Homines amplius 
" oculis quam auribus credunt : longum 
" iter eft per praecepta, breve 6c erBcax 
«' pcrexempla." Thereafon of this judg- 



ment, 
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ttfcnt, which I quote from one of Seneca's 
epiftles in confirmation of my own opinion, 
reds I think on this j that when examples 
are pointed out to us, there is ,a kind of ap- 
peal, with which we are flattered, made to 
our fenfes, as well as our underftanding3. 
The inftrudfcion comes then upon our own 
authority : we frame the precept after our 
own experience, and yield to fa& when we 
refift fpeculation. But this is not the only 
advantage of inftrudion by example ; for 
example appeals not to our understanding 
alone, buttoourpaffions likcwife. Example 
aflwages theie, or animates them ; fets paf- 
fion on the fide of judgment, and makes the 
whole man of a piece, which is more than the 
ftrongeft reafoning and the clearcft demon* 
ftratioa can do : and thus forming habits 
by repetition, example fecures the ob- 
fervance pf thofe .precepts which example 
infinuatecL Is it not Pliny, my lord, 
who fays, that -the gcntleft, he {hould have 
added the raoft effe&ual, way of com- 
manding, is by example ? cf Mitius jubetur 
. Vol. L C Ci exemplo. 
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cl exempW The hariheft orders are foft- 
ened by example, and tyranny itfclf becomes 
perfw^five. What pky it is that fo few 
princes have learned this way of command- 
ing ? But again -, the force of examples is 
not confined to thofe alone that pais im- 
mediately under our fight : the examples 
that memory fuggefts have the fame efFed 
in their degree, and an habit of recalling 
them will loon produce the habit of imi- 
tating them. In the fame epifHe, from 
whence I cited a paflage juft now, Seneca 
fays that Cleanthes had never become fo 
perfect a copy of Zen o, if he had notpaf- 
fed his life with him \ that Plato, Aris- 
totle, and the other philofophers of that 
fchool, profited more by the example, 
than by the difcourfe of Socrates. [But 
here by the way Srnec a miftook ; for So- 

crates died two years according to feme, 

« 

and four years according to others, before 
the birth of Aristotle: and his miftake 
might come from the inaccuracy of thofe 
Who collected for him ; as Erasmus ob- 

ferves 
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ferires, after Quintilian, m his judgment 
on SfcflEfc A.} Bdt bte this, which was fcarce 
worth a parenthefis, as it will; he adds that 
METRcJDoJfus, HitfMAtrius, arid Po- 
ly a£nus, men of great note, were formed 
by living under tk&fame roof with Epicu- 
rus, not by frequenting his fcfrool. Thefe 
are iriftances of the force of immediate ex- 
ample. But your lordfhip 1 knows that the 
citizens of Rome placed the images of 
their ancelfof s ki the veftibules of their 
houfes ; fo that whenever they went in ot 
out, thcfe veheraMe buftoes met their eyes, 
and recalled the glofious aftions of the 
dead, to fife the living, to efccite them to 
imitate and even to emulate their great 
forefathers. The fuccefs anfwered the de- 
fign. The virtue of one* feneration was 
transfiifcd by the magic of example into 
feveral : and af fpirit of hetoifm was main- 
tained through rtt&Ay ages of that- coFrtmon- 
weakh. No# tlwfe are fo many ihftaftces 
of the force of remote exatapfe, and? from 

G 2 all 
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all thefe inftances we may conclude that 
examples of both kinds are neceflary. 

The fchool of example, my lord, is 
thd world : and the matters of this fchool 
are hiftory and experience. I am far from 
contending that the former is preferable to 
the latter, I think upon the whole other- 
wife : but this I fay, that the former is ab- 
folutely neceflary to prepare us for the lat- 
ter, and to accompany us whilft we are 
under the difcipline of the latter, that is, 
through the whole courfe of our lives. 
No doubt fome feW men may be quoted, 
to whom nature gave what art and in- 
duftry can give to no man. But fuch ex- 
amples will prove nothing againft me, be- 
caufe I admit that the ftudy of hiftory 
without experience is infufHcient, but af- 
fcrt that experience itfclf is fo without 
genius. Genius is preferable to the other 
two, but I would wifh to find the three 
together : for how great foever a genius 
may be, and how much foever he may ac- 
quire 
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quire new light and heat as be proceeds in 
his rapid courfe, certain it is that he will 
never fhine with the full luftre, nor fhed 
the full 'influence he is capable of, unlefs 
to his own experience he adds the experi- 
ence of other men and other ages. Ge- 
nius, without the improvement at leaft of 
experience, is what comets once were 
thought to be, a blading meteor, irregular 
in his courfe, and dangerous in his approach; 
of no ufe to any fyftem, and able to de- 
ftroy any. Mere fons of earth, if they 
have experience without any knowledge of 
the hiftory of the world, are but half 
fcholars in the fcience of mankind. And 
if they are converfant in hiftory without 
experience, they are worfe than ignorant $ 
they are pedants, always incapable, feme* 
times meddling and prefuming. The man, 
who has all three, is an honor to his 
country, and a public bleffing : and fuch - 
I truft your lordfhip will be in this centu* 

ry, as your great-grand- father * was in 
the laft. 

t Earl of Clarendon. 

C 3 ■ I 
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I have infifted a l^tle jthe longer on this 
head, and have made thefe diftinjftions the 
rather, becaufe tho I attribute a great 
deal more, than many will be ready to al- 
low, to the ftudy of hiftory j yet I woulcl 
not willingly even feem to fall into the ridi- 
cule ofafcribingto it fuch extravagant effedts, 
as fever^l h^ve done, from Tully down 
to Casaubon, La Moti|e le Vayer, 
and other modern pedants. When Tull y 
informs us in the fecond book of his Tufcu- 
landifputations, that the firft Scipjo Afri- 
can u s had always in his hands the works of 
Xenophon, he advances nothing but what 
is probable and reafonable. To fay nothing 
of the retreat of the ten thoufand, nor 
pf other parts of X e n ophon 's writings* the 
images of virtue, reprefented in that admi- 
rable pi&ure the Cyropaedia, were proper 
to entertain a fbul that was fraught with 
virtue, and Cyrus was worthy to be irai-? 
tated by Scipio. So Selim emulated C a e- 
s a R , whofe commentaries \y ere tranflated foe 
his ufe againft t h cuftoms of the Turks : 

* fa 
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fo Caesar emulated Alexander, and 
Alexander Achilles. There is no- 
thing ridiculous here, except the ufe that 
is made of this paffage by thofe who quote 
it. But what the fame Tully fays in the 
fourth book of his academical difputations, 
concerning Lucullus, ieems to me very 
extraordinary. " In Afiam fa&us impera- 
<c tor venit; cum cflet Roma profe&us rei 
" militarisrudis;" (one would be ready to 
afcribe fb fudden a change, and fo vail an 
improvement, to nothing lefs than know- 
ledge infufcd by infpiration, if we were not 
aflurcd in the fame place that they were ef- 
leded by very natural means, by fuch as it 
is in every man's power to employ) "partim 
percontando a peritis, partim in rebus 
geftis legendis." Lucullus, according 
to this account, verified the reproach on tht 
Roman nobility, which Salust puts into 
the mouth of Marios. But as I difcover 
thepaflionof Marius, and his prejudices 
to the Patricians in one cafe ; fo I difcover, 
methinks, the cunning of Tully, and his 

C 4 partiality 
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partiaKty to himfclf in the other. Lucul- 
lus, after he had been chofen conful, ob«* 
tained by intrigue the government of Cili- 
cia, and fo put himfelf into a iituation of 
commanding the Roman army againft Mi- 
thridates: Tully had the fame govern- 
ment afterwards, and tho he had no Mi- 
thrid ates nor any other enemy of con- 
fluence oppofed to him, tho all his mili- 
tary feats confided in furprizing and pil laging 
a parcel of highlanders and wild Cilicians, 
yet he aflumed the airs of a conqueror, 
and defcribed his aftions in lb pompous a 
ftile, that the account becomes burlefque; 
He laughs indeed in one of hk letters to 
Atticus at his generalfliipj but if we turn 
to thofe he writ to Coelius Rufus and to 
Cato upon thisoccafion, or to thofe wherein 
he exprefles to Atticus his refentment 
againft Cato, for not propofing in his fa- 
vour the honors ufually decreed to conquer- 
ors we may fee how vanity turned his head, 
and how impudently he infilled on obtainy 
ing a triumph. Is it any drain now to fup-r 

P° fe * 
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pofe, that he meant to infinuate in the 
paflagel have quoted about Lucullus, 
, that the difference between him and the 
former governor of Cilicia, even in military 
merit, arofe from the different conjuncture 
alone? and that Lucullus could not have 
done in Cilicia at that time more than he 
himfelf did ? Cicero had red and quefli- 
oned at leaft as much as Lucullus, and 
would therefore have appeared as great a 
captain, if he had had as great a prince as 
JVIithri dates to.encounter. But the truth 
is, that Lucullus was made a great cap- 
tain by theory or the ftudy of hiftory alone, 
no more than Ferdinand of Spain and 
Alphonsus of Naples were cured of def- 
perate diftempers by reading Livy and 
Quintus Curtius; a iilly tale which 
Bodjn, Amyot, and others have picked 
up and propagated. Lucullus had ferved 
in his youth againft the Marfi, probably in 
pther wars, and Svlla took early notice 
of him: he went into the eaft with this 
general, and had a great (hare. in hjs con- 
fidence. 
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fidence. He commanded in feveral expe- 
ditions. It was he who reftored the Co* 
lophonians to their liberty, and who pu* 
nifhed the revolt of the people of Myte* 
lene. Thus we fee that Lucullus was 
formed by experience as well as ftudy, 
and by an experience gained in thofe very 
countries, where he gathered fo many lau- 
rels afterwards in fighting againft the fame 
enemy. The late duke of Mar l borough 
never red Xenophon moft certainly, nor 
the relation perhaps of any modern wars * 
but he ferved in his youth under monfieur 
deTuRENNE, and I have heard that he was 
taken notice of in thofe early days by that 
great man. He afterwards commanded in 
an expedition to Ireland, ferved a campaign 
or two, if I miftake not, under king Wil- 
liam in Flanders : and, hefides thefe oc~ 
cafions, had none of gaining experience in 
war, till he came to the head of our ar- 
mies in one thoufand feven hundred and 
two, and triumphed, not over Afiatic 
troops, but over the veteran armies of 

France 
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France. The Roman had on his fide genius 
and experience cultivated by ftudy; thp 
JJriton had genius Improved by experience, 
gnd no more. The firft therefore is not aij 
example of what ftudy can do alone j buf 
the latter is an example pf what genius and 
experience can do without ftudy. They 
can dp njuch to be fore, when the firft 1$ 
given in a fuperior degree. But fiich e*r 
gmpks are very rare: and when they hap- 
pen, it will be ft'dl true, that they would 
have had fewer blemiihes, and woijJd 
have come nearer to the perfedion of pri- 
vate and public virtue, in all the arts of 
peace and achievements pf war ; if the 
views of fuch men had been enlarged, and 
their fentimejtfs ennobled, by acquiring 
that caft of thought and that temper of 
pjind, which will grow up and become 
habitual in every map who applies himfejf 
early to the ftudy of hiftery as the ftudy of 
yhilofophy, with the intention of being 
wfa and better, without the affeftatioo 
tf being mis teamed. 

The 
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The temper of the mind is formed, 
and a certain turn given to our ways of 
thinking; in a word, the; feeds of that 
moral character which cannot wholly alter 
the natural chara&er, but may (orreft the 
evil and improve the good that is in it, or 
do the very contrary, or fow betimes, 
much fooner than is commonly fuppofed. 
It is equally certain, that we (hall gather 
or not gather .experience, be the better 
or the worfc for this experience, when 
we come into the world and mingle 
amongft mankind, according to the tem- 
per of mind, and the turn of thought, 
that we have acquired beforehand, and 
bring along with us. They will tin&ure 
all our future acquifitions, fo that the very 
fame experience, which fecures the judg- 
ment of one man or excites him to vir- 
tue, (hall lead another into error, or plunge 
him into vice. From hence it follows, 
that the ftudy of hiftory has in this refpedk 
a double advantage. If experience alone 
can make us perfect in our parts, experi- 
ence 
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cncc cannot begin to teach them till we 
are actually on the ftage : whereas by a 
previous application to this ftudy, we conn 
them over at leaft before we appear there: 
we are not quite unprepared, we learn our 
parts fooner, and we learn them better. 

Let me explain what I mean by an ex- 
ample/ There is fcarce any folly or vice 
more epidemical among the fons of men, 
than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by 
which the people of each country are apt 
to prefer themfelves to thofe of every o- 
ther ; and to make their bwn cuftoms 
and manners and opinions the standards 
of right and wrong, of true and faife. 
The Chinefe mandarians were firangely 
furprifed, and almoft incredulous, when 
the Jefuits (hewed them how fmall a fi- 
gure their empire made in the general map 
of the World. The Samojedes wonder&l 
much at the Czar of Mufcovy for not liv- 
ing among them: and the Hottentott, 
who returned from Europe, ftripped him- 
fclf naked as foon as he came home, put on 

his 
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hi* ttfaceletd of gute and garbage, and 
grew* ftinkrtig and lowfy as fcft as be 
could*. Now nothing can contribute more 
to prevent us from being tainted with this 
vanity, thai* to accuftom ourfdves early 
to contemplate the different nations of the 
earth in that vaft map which hiftory 
Ipreads before us, in their rife and their 
fell, in their barbarous and civilized 
dates, in the likenefs and unlikenefe of 
them all to one another, 4nd of each to 
kfelf. By frequently renewing this pro* 
fpe& to the mind, the Mexican with hi* 
cap and coat of feathers, facrificing a 
human viditn to his god, will not ap- 
pear more favage to our eyes, than the 
Spaniard with an hat on his head, and 
a gonilla round his neck, facrificing 
whole nations to his ambition, his ava* 
rice, and even the waotonnefs of his cro* 
elty. I ought {hew, by a multitude of 
other examples, how hiftory prepares* us 
for experience, and guides us in it ; and 
many of thefe would be both curious and 

important. 
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important. I might KkewHe bring fcveral 
other inflaaces, wherein hiftory ferves to 
purge the mind of thole national partial** 
tte&and prejudices that we are apt to con* 
trad in oar education, and that experi- 
ence lor. the moft part rather confirms 
than removes; becaufe it is for the raoft 
part confined, like our education. But 
I apprehend growing too prolix, and 
fhall therefore conclude this head by ob~ 
iervkig, that tho an early and proper ap- 
plication to the ftudy of hiftory will con* 
tribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous partiality in favour of 
our own country, and a vieioas prejudice 
againft others; yet the fame ftudy will 
create in us a preference of affe&ion to 
our own country. There is a ftory told 
of Abgarbs. He brought feveral beafts 
taken ift different places to Rome, thpy fay, 
and let them loofe before Augustus-: e~ 
very bead ran immediately to that part of 
the Circus, where a parcel of earth taken 
I from 
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our own expence. To ftate the account 
fairly therefore between thefe two im- 
provements; tho the latter be the more 
valuable, yet allowance being made on 
one fide for the much greater number of 
examples that hiftory prefents to us, and 
deduction being made on the other of the 
.price we often pay for our experience, 
the value c?f the former will rife in pro- 
portion, " I have recorded thefe things, 
fays Polybius, after giving an account of 
the defeat of Regulus " that they who 
read thefe commentaries may be render- 
ed better by them ; for all men have two 
ways of improvement, one arifing from 
their own experience, and one from the 
experience of others." li Evidentior 
quidem ilia eft, quae per propria ducit 
infortunia; at tutior ilia quae per aliena." 
I ufe Casaubon's tranflation. Polybi- 
us goes on, and concludes, " that fince 
€l the firft of thefe ways expofes us to 
*' great labor and peril, whilft the fe- 
" cond works the fame good efFe<3:, and 
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" is attended by no evil circumftance, 
every one ought to take for grant- 
ed, that the ftudy of hiftory i9 the 
cc beft fchool where he can learn how to 
cc conduit himfelf in all the fituations of 
cc life." Regulus had ken at Rome 
many examples of magnanimity) of fru- 
gality, of the contempt of riches and 
of other virtues j and thefe virtues he 
praftifed. But he had not learned, nor 
had opportunity of learning another leflbn, 
which the examples recorded in hiftory 
inculcate frequently, the leflbn of mode- 
ration. An infatiable thirft of military 
fame, an unconfined ambition of extend- 
ing their empire, an extravagant con- 
fidence in their own courage and force, 
an infolent contempt of their enemies, and 
an impetuous over-bearing fpirit with 
which they purfued all their enterprizes, 
compofed in his days the diftinguilhing 
chara&er of a Roman. Whatever the 
fenate and people refolved, appeared to 
the members of that commonwealth both 

D z pratti- 
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pra&icable and juft. Neither difficulties 
nor dangers could check them 5 and their 
fages had not yet diicovered, that virtues 
in exCefs degenerate into vices. Not* 
withftanding the beautiful rant which 
Horace puts into his mouth, I make 
no doubt thatREOULUs learned at Carthage 

thofe leflbns of moderation which he had 
not learned at Rome : but he learned them ' 
by experience, and the fruits of this ex- 
perience came too late, and coft too dear $ 
for they coft the total defeat of the Roman 
army, the prolongation of a calamitous 
jwar which might have been finifhed by 
a glorious peace, the lofs of liberty to 
thoofands of Roman citizens, and to Re- 
gulus himfelf the lofs of life in the midft 
of torments, if we are entirely to credit 
what is perhaps exaggeration in the Ro- 
man authors. 

There is another advantage worthy 
our obfervation that belongs to the ftudy 
of hiftory j and that I (hall mention here, 

not 
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not only becaufc of the importance of 
it, but becaufc it leads me immediately 
to fpcak of the nature of the improve- 
ment we ought to have in our view, and 
of the method in which it feems to me 
that this improvement ought to be pur- 
fued: two particulars from which your 
lordthip may think perhaps that I digrefs 
too long. The advantage I mean con- 
fifts in this, that the examples which 
hiftory prefents to us, both of men and 
of events, are generally complete: the 
whole example is before us, and confe- 
quently the whole lcflbn, or fometimes 
the various leflbns which philofophy pro- 
pofcs to teach us by this example. For 
firft, as to men; we fee them at their 
whole length in hiftory, and we fee 
them generally there through a medium 
lefs partial at leaft than that of experi- 
ence : for I imagine, that a whig or a 
tory, whilft thofe parties fubfifted, would 
have condemned in Saturn in us the fpirit 
pf fa<$ion which he applauded in his own 

P j tribunes, 
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tribunes, and would have applauded in 
Drusus -the fpirit of moderation which 
he defpifed in thofe of the contrary party, 
and which he fufpedted and hated in 
thofe of his own party. The villain who 
has impofed on mankind by his power or 
cunning, and whom experience could 
not unmafk for a time, is unmafked at 
length: and the honeft man, who has 
been mifunderftood or defamed, is jufti- 
fied before his ftory ends. Or if this 
does not happen, if the villain dies with 
his mafk on, in the midft of applaufe 
and honor and wealth and power, and 
if the honeft man dies under the fame 
load of calumny and difgrace under which • 
he lived, driven perhaps into exile and 
cxpofed to want; yet we fee hiftorical 
juftice executed, the name of one brand- 
ed with infamy, and that of the other 
celebrated with panygeric to fucceeding 
ages. <c Praecipuum munus annalium 
" reor, ne virtutes fileantur ; utque pra- 
" vis di&is fadtifque ex pofteritate et in r 

" famia 
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<c famia metus fit/' Thus according to 
Tacitus, and according to truth, from 
which his judgments feldom deviate, the 
principal duty of hiftory is to eredt a tri- 
bunal, like that among the Egyptians, 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, where 
men and princes them/elves were tried, 
and condemned or acquitted, after their 
deaths : where thofe who had not been 
punifhed for their crimes, and thofe who 
had not been honored for their virtues, 
received a juft retribution. The fen- 
tence is pronounced in one cafe, as it was 
in the other, too late to corredt or re- 
compence ; but it is pronounced in time to 
render thefe examples of general infiru&ion 
to mankind. Thus Cicero, that I may 
quote one inftance out of thoufands, and 
.that I may do juftice to the general character 
jp&ihat great man whofe particular failing I 
have cenfured fo freely; Cicero, I fay, 
was abandoned by Octavius, andmaila- 
cred by Anthony. But let any man read 
this fragment of Arellius Fuscus, and 

D 4 chufe 
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chufe which he would wifb to have been, 
the orator, or the triumvir? cc Qtioad 
<c humanuro genus incelume raanierit, 
€t qvjamdiu ufus litter is, honor femmae 
<c eloqucntiae prelum eri^. qgamdiii reruns 
" natura aut fortuaa fteterit, aut momoriQ 
" duraverit, admirabile poftcra vigebis «H 
" geniun*, ct uno proferiptus fcculo, pro* 
cf fijritw Antonium omnibus." 

• 

Tgvs again aa to events that ftasd re* 
corded in hiftory : we fee them all, w* 
(cc them as they followed one another, or 
aa they produced one another, caufts or 
cffe&s, immediate or remote. We are 
eaft back, as it were, into former ages; 
we live with the men who lived before us, 
and we inhabit countries that we never 
faw. Place is enlarged, and time pro-* 

longed, in this manner; fo that the maa 

» 

who applies himfelf early to the ftudy of 
hiftory, may acquire in a few years, and 
before he fete his foot abroad in the world, 
not only a more extended knowledge of 

mankind, 
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mankind, but the experience of mot* 
crotyrics than an; of the patriarch f*w» 
The events we are witness of, in the 
ecmrfe of the lopgeft life, appear to us 
wry often original, unprepared, (ingle, 
and un-relative, if I may t*fe fueh an ex- 
preffion for want of a better in English; 
in French I would iay jioles : they appear 
fuch very often, are called accidents, 
and looked upon as the effe&s of chance; 
a word, by the way, which is in conftast 
u&, and has no determinate meaning. 
We get over the prefent difficulty, we 
improve the momentary advantage, as 
well as we can, and we look no farther. 
Experience can carry us no farther ; for 
experience can go a very little way hack 
ki difcorormg caufes: and effefts are not 
die objedb of experience till they happen. 
ftom hence many errors in judgment, 
and by conference in conduit, necef- 
ferily arife. And here too lyes the differ- 
ence we are peaking of between hiftory 
and experience. The advantage on the 
4 fide 
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fide of the former is double. In ancient 
hiftory, as we have faid already, the ex- 
amples are complete, which are incom- 
plete in the courfe of experience. The 
beginning, the progreflion, and the end 
appear, not of particular reigns, much 
lefs of particular enterprizes, or fyftems 
of policy alone, but of governments, of 
nations, of empires, and of all the various 
fyftems that have fucceeded one another 
ill the courfe of their duration. In mo- 
dern hiftory, the examples may be, and 
fometimes are, incomplete; but they have 
this advantage when they are fo, that they 
ferve to render complete the examples of 
our own -time. Experience is doubly 
defective; we are born too late to fee 
the beginning, and we die too foon to fee 
the end of many things, Hiftory fup~ 
plies both thcfe defeats. Modern hiftory 
fhews the caufes, when experience pre- 
fents the effedts alone : and ancient hif- 
tory enables us to guefs at the effc&s, when 
experience prefents the caufes alone. Lot 



* 
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me explain my meaning by two examples 
of thefe kinds ; one part, the other a&u- 
ally prefent. 

When the revolution of one thoufand 
fix hundred eighty eight happened, few 
men then alive, I fuppofe, went farther 
in their fearch after the caufes of it, than 
the extravagant attempt of king James 
againft the religion and liberty of his peo- 
ple. His former conduit and the pafiages 
of king Charles IPs reign might rankle 
ftill at the hearts of fome men, but could 
not be fet to account among the caufes of 
his depdfition ; iince he had fucceeded, not- 
withftanding them, peaceably to the throne, 
and the nation in general, even many of 
thofe who would have excluded him from 
it, were defirous, or at lead willing, that he 
fhould continue in it. Now this example 
thus flated affords, no doubt, much good 
inftrudtion to the kings, and people of Bri- 
tain. But this inftru&ion is not entire, be- 
£aufe the example thus ftated, and confined 

to 
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to the experience pf that age, is imperfed. 
King Jams*'* tofd-admintftation ren* 
dered a revolution neceflary and pra&ica* 
ble ; but his mal-adminiftration, as well 
as *U his preceding conduct, was caufed 
by his bigot attachment to popery, and 
to the principles of arbitrary government, 
from which no warning could divert him. 
H» bigot attachment to thefe was caufed 
by the exile of the royal family $ this ex* 
ile was caufed by the ufurpation of Crom*. 
wit,: and Cromwei/s ufurpation wa$ 
the effe§ of a former rebellion, begun not 
without reafon on account of liberty* 
but without any valid pretence on account 
ef religion. During this exile, our princes 
caught the taint of popery and foreign pa* 
Ikies. We made them unfit to govern 
us, and after that were forced to recal them 
that they might refcue us out of anarchy. 
It was neceffary therefore, your lordihip 
fees, at the revolution, and it is more fo 
now, to go back in hiftory, at leaft as 
far as I have mentioned, and perhaps far* 

ther a 
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tin*, even to the beginning of king Jam** 
the firft's reign, to render thii event a com* 
pltte example, and to devdope all the wii% 
honeft, and falutary precepts, with which it 
is pregnant, both Co king and futyfc&. 

TH5 other example (nail be taken from 
what has fucceeded the revolution. Few 
men at that time looked forward enough* 
to forefee the ncceflaty confluences of the 
new confutation of the revenue that wag 
ibon afterwards formed, nor of the method 
of funding that immediately took place; 
which, abfurd as they are, have continued 
ever fince, till it is become fcarce poflibie 
to alter them. Few people, I fay, fore* 
faw how the creation of funds, and the 
multiplication of taxes, would encreaie 
yearly the power of the crown, and bring 
our liberties, by a natural and necefiary 
progre&on, into more real, tho lefs appa- 
rent danger, than they were in before the 
revolution. The exceflive ill hirfbandry 
pnj&ifed from the very beginning of king 

4 William's 
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William's reign, and which laid the 
foundations of all we feel and all we fear, 
was not the efFed of ignorance, miftake* 
or what we call chance, but of defign and 
fcheme in thofe who had the fway at that 
time. I am not fo uncharitable however 
as to believe that they intended to bring 
upon their country all the mifchiefs that 
we, who came after them, experience, 
and apprehend. No, they faw the meafures 
they took fingly, and unrelatively, or re* 
latively alone to fome immediate object 
The notion of attaching men to the new 
government, by tempting them to embark 
their fortunes on the fame bottom, was a 
reafon of ftate to fome : the notion of 
creating a new, that is, a monied intereft, 
in oppofition to the landed intereft or as 
a balance to it, and of acquiring a fupe- 
rior influence in the city of London at leaft 
by the cftabliflimcnt'of great corporations, 
was a reafon of party to others : and I 
make no doubt that the opportunity of 

amafiing immenfe eftates by the manage-* 
i ment 
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merit of funds, by trafficking in paper* 
and by all the arts of jobbing, was a rea-> 
ion of private intereft to thofe who fup- 
ported and improved this fcheme of ini- 
quity, if not to thofe who devifed it. They 
looked no farther. Nay we who came 
after them, and have long tailed the bit- 
ter fruits of the corruption they plant- 
ed, were far from taking fuch an alarm 
at our diftrefs, and our danger, as they 
deferved $ till the mod remote and fatal 
effect of caufes, laid by the laft gene- 
ration, was very near becoming an objed 
of experience in this. Your lordihip, I 
am fure, fees at once how much a due re- 
flection on the paflages of former times, as 
(hey ftand recorded in the hiftory of our 
own, and of other countries, would have de- 
terred a free people from trading the fole 
management of fo great; a revenue, and the 
fole nomination of thofe legions of officers 
employed in it, to their chief magiftrate. 
There remained indeed no pretence for do- 
ing fo, when once a falary was fettled on 

the 
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the prince, and the public revenu* wfcs ft* 
longer in Any fenfe his revenue* no? tilt 
public expence his expencc; Gift me 
leave to add, that it would have been* 
and would be Hill* more decent with re- 
gard to the prince, and lefs repttgtient tf 
not more conformable to the principle* 
and prttftrcc too of our government, W 
take this power and influence from the 
prince, or to {hare it with Kite j than to 
exclude men from the privilege erf repf*** 
fentittg their fello* fubjeds who wooM 
chufe them in pariidmcat * purely becauft 
they are employed and trufttd by the 
prince* 

Your lorddiip fees ttot only, how much 
a due reflection upon the experience of 
other ages and countries would hate 
pointed out national corruption as die na* 
tural and neceflary confequence of invert* 
ing the crown with the management of 
fo great a revenue, but alfo the lofs of 

Liberty 
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liberty as the natural and neceffary con- 
fequence of national corruption. 

Thefc two examples explain fufficiently 
what they are intended to explain. It only 
remains therefore upon this head, to obferve 
the difference between the two manners 
in which hiftory fupplies the defeds of 
our own experience. It (hews us caufes 
as in fad they were laid, with their im- 
mediate effe&s : and it enables us to guefs 
at future events. It can do no more in 
the nature of things. My lord Bacon, 
in his fecond book of the advancement 
of learning, having in his mind I fuppofe 

what Philo and Josephus aflerted of Mo- 
ses, affirms divine hiftory to have this 
prerogative, that the narration may be 
before the fadt as well as after. But fince 
the ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, 
are part, we muft content ourfelves to 
guefs at what will be, by what has been : 
we have no other means in our power, 
and hiftory furnifhes us with thefe. How 

Vox,. L E we 
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wc are to improve, and apply thefe means, 
as well as how we are to acquire them, 
{hall be deduced more particularly in ano-r 
ther letter. 
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Study of History, 



LETTER III. 



i. An obje&ion againft the utility of 
hiftory removed. 2. The falfe and true 
aims of thofe who ftudy it. 3 . Of the 
hiftory of the firft ages, with reflec- 
tions on the ftate of ancient hiftory 
prophane and facred. 



WERE thefe letters to fall into 
the hands of fome ingenious 
perfons who adorn the age we live in, 
your lonjihip's correfpondent would be 
joked upon for his projedfc of improving 

E 2 n}cn 
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men in virtue and wifdom by the ftudy of 
hiftory. The general characters of men, 
it would be faid, are determined by their 
natural conftitutions, as their particular 
adtions are by immediate objedts. Many 
very converfant in hiftory would be cited, 
who have proved ill men, or bad poli- 
ticians ; and a long roll would be pro- 
duced of others who have arrived at a 
great pitch of private, and public virtue, 
without any afliftance of this kind. Some- 
thing has been faid already to anticipate 
this objection; but fince I have heard 
feveral perfons affirm fuch proportions 
with great confidence, a loud laugh, or 
a filent fneer at the pedants who pre- 
fumed to think otherwife ; I will fpend a 
few paragraphs, with your lordfhip's leave, 
to fhew that fuch affirmations (for to 
affirm amongft thefe fine men is to reafon) 
cither prove too much, or prove nothing. 

If our general characters were deter- 
mined abfolutely, as they are certainly 

in* 
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fluenced, by our conftitutions, and if 
our particular aftions were fo by imme- 
diate objedts ; all inftrudtion by pre- 
cept as well as example, and all en- 
deavours to form the moral character 
by education, would be unneceflary. E- 
ven the little care that is taken, and 
furely it is impoffible to take lefs, in 
the training up our youth, would be too 
much. But the truth is widely different 
from this reprefentation of it 5 for what 
is vice, and what is virtue ? I fpeak of 
them in a large and philofophical fenfe. 
The former is, I think, no more than the 
excefs, abufe, and mi/application of ap- 
petites, defires, and paflions, natural and 
innocent, nay ufeful and neceflary. The 
latter confifts in the moderation and go- 
vernment, in the ufe and application of 
thefe appetites, defires, and paflions, ac- 
cording to the rules of reafon, and there- 
fore often in oppofition to their own blind 
impulfe. 

E 7 What 
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What now is education? that part* 
, that principal and moft negledted. part of 
it, I mean, which tends to form the mo- 
ral character ? It is, I think, an inftitu- 
tion defigned to lead men from their 
tender years, by precept and example, by 
argument and authority, to the practice 
and to the habit of pra&ifing thefe rules* 
The flronger our appetites, defires, and 
paflions are, the harder indeed is the tafk 
of education : but when the efforts of 
education are proportioned to this ftrength, 
altho our keencft appetites ancJ defires, 
and our ruling paflions cannot be reduced 
to a quiet and uniform fubmiflion, yet 
are not their excefles afTwaged ? are not 
their abufes and mifapplications, in fome 
degree, diverted or checked ? Tho the 
pilot cannot lay the ftorm, cannot he 
carry the fliip by his art better through 
it, and often prevent the wreck that would 
always happen without him? If Alexan- 
der, who loved wine, and was naturally 
choleric, had been bred under the feverity 

of 
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<&f Roman difcipline, it is probable he 
would neither have made a bonefire of 
Perfepolis for his whore, nor have killed 
his friend. If Scipio, who was naturally 
given to women > for which anecdote 
we have, if I miftake not, the authority 
of Polybius, as well as fome verfes of 
Naevius preferved by A. Gbluus, had 
been educated by Olympias at the court 
of Philip, it is improbable that he would 
have reftored the beautiful Spaniard. In 
(hort, if the renowned Socrates had not 
corre&ed nature by art, this firft apoflle 
of the gentiles had been a very profligate 
fellow by his own confeflion ; for he was 
inclined to all the vices Zopyrus imputed 
to him, as they fay, on the obfervation of 
his phyfiognomy* 

With him therefore, who denies the ef- 
fects of education, it would be in vain to 
difpute ; and with him who admits them, 
there can be no difpute, concerning that 
fhare which I afcribe to the ftudy of hif- 

E 4. tory, 
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tory, in forming our moral characters, ihd 
making us better men. The very perfons 
who pretend that inclinations cannot be re- 
ft rained, nor habits corredted, againft our 
natural bent, would be the firft perhaps to 
prove in certain cafes the contrary. A for- 
tune at court, or the favours of a lady, 
have prevailed on many to conceal, and 
they could not conceal without reftraining, 
which is one ftep towards corredting, the 
vices they were by nature addidted to the 
moft. Shall we imagine now, that the beau- 
ty of virtue and the deformity of vice, the 
charms of a bright and lafting reputati- 
on, the terror of being delivered over as 
criminals to all pofterity, the real benefit 
arifing from a confcientious difcharge of 
the duty we owe to others, which bene- 
fit fortune can neither hinder nor take 

away, and the reafonablenefs of con- 
forming ourfelves to the defigns of God 
imnifefted in the conftitution of the human 
nature ; fhall we imagine, I fay, that all 
thefe are not able to acquire the famepower 

over 
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over thofe who are continually called upon 
to a contemplation of them, and they who 
apply themfelves to the ftudy of hiftory 
are fo called upon, as other motives, mean 
and fordid in comparifon of thefe, can 
ufurp on other men ? 

2. That the ftudy of hiftory, far from 
making us wifer, and more ufeful citi- 
zens, as well as better men, may be of 
no advantage whatfoever; that it may 
ferve to render us mere antiquaries and 
fcholars, or that it may help to make us 
forward coxcombs, and prating pedants, 
I have already allowed. But this is not 
the fault of hiftory : and to convince us 
that it is not, we need only contraft the 
true ufe of hiftory with the ufe that is 
made of it by fuch men as thefe. We 
ought always to keep in mind, that hif- 
tory is philofophy teaching by examples 
how to conduft ourfelves in all the fitua- 
tions of private and public life ; that there- 
fore we muft apply ourfelves to it in a 

philo- 
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philofophical fpirit and manner; that we 
muft rife from particular to general know- 
ledge, and that we muft fit ourfelves for 
the fociety and bufinefs of mankind by 
accuftoming our minds to refledt and 
meditate, en the characters we find de- 
fcribed, and the courfe of events we 
find related there. Particular examples 
may be of ufe fometimes in particular 
cafes; but the application of them is dan- 
gerous. It muft be done with the utmoft 
circumfpedlion, or it will be feldom done 
with fuccefs. And yet one would think 
that this was the principal ufe of the ftudy 
of hiftory, by what has been written 
on the fubjedt; I know not whether 
Machiavel himfelf is quite free from 
defeft on this account : he feems tQ carry 
the ufe and application of particular ex~ 
amples fometimes too far. Marius and 
Catulus pafled the Alpes, met, and de- 
feated the Cimbri beyond the frontiers of 
Italy. Is it fate to conclude from hence, 
that whenever one people is invaded by 

another, 
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another, the invaded ought to meet and 
fight the invaders at a diftance from their 
frontiers? MachiAvel's countryman, 
Guicciardin, was aware of the danger 
that might arifefrom fuch an application of 
examples. P e te r of Medicis had involved 
himfelf in great difficulties, when thofe 
wars and calamities began which Lewis 
Sforza firfl drew and entailed on Italy, 
by flattering the ambition of Charles the 
cigth in order to gratify his own, and 
calling the French into that country. 
Peter owed his diftrefs to his folly in de- 
parting from the general tenor of condu& 
his father Laurence had held, and hoped 
to relieve himfelf by imitating his father's 
example in one particular inftance. At a 
time when the wars with the pope and 
king of Naples had reduced Laurence 
td circumftances of great danger, he took 
the refoludon of going to Ferdinand, 
and of treating in perfon with that prince. 
The refolution appears in hiftory imprudent 
and almoft defperate: were we informed 

3 °f 
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of the fecret rcafons on which this great 
man a&ed, it would appear very poffibly 
a wife and fafe meafure. It fuccecded, 
and Laurence brought back with him 
public peace, and private fecurity. As 
foon as the French troops entered the do- 
minions of Florence, Peter was firuck 
with a panic terror, went to Charles 
the eigth, put the port of Leghorn, the 
fortrefles of Pifa, and all the keys of the 
country into this prince's hands j whereby 
he difarmed the Florentine common- 
wealth, and ruined himfelf. He was de- 
prived of his authority, and driven out of 
the city, by the juft indignation of tRe 
magifl rates, and people: and in the trea- 
ty which they made afterwards with the 
king of France it was ftipulated, that 
Peter fhould not remain within an hun- 
dred miles of the ftate, nor his brothers 
within the fame diftance of the city of 
Florence. On this occafion Guicci ardin 
obferves, how dangerous it is to govern 
ourfelves by particular examples; fince, to 

have 
I 
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have the fame fuccefs, we mull have the 
fame prudence, and the fame fortune; 
and fince the example muft not only an* 
fwer the cafe before us in general, but in 
every jninute circumftance. This is the 
fenie of that admirable hiftorian, and thefe 

are his words <c e fenza dubio molto 

cc pcricolofo il governarfi con gl* efcmpi, 
" fe non concorono, non folo in generale, 
" ma in tutti i particulari, le medefime 
" ragioni ; fe le cofe non fono regolate con 
" la medefima prudenza, & fe oltre a tutti 
<c li altri fondamenti, non v'ha la parte fua 
C( la medefima fbrtuna," An obfervation 
that Boileau makes, and a rule he lays 
down in fpeaking of tranflations, will pro- 
perly find their place here, and ferve to 
explain ftill better what I would eftablifli. 
f< To tranflate fervilely intp modern Ian- 
<c g 11 ^ an ancient author phrafe by phrafe, 
<c and word by word, is prepofterous: 
* nothing can be more unlike the origi- 
<c nal than fuch a copy. It is not to 
I' {hew, ft is to difguife the author: and he 

« who 
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€€ who has known him only in this drcft, 
* c would not know him in his own. A good 
" writer, inftead of taking this inglorious 
cc and unprofitable taflc upon him, will 
ic joufter contre l'driginal, rather imitate 
*' than tranflate, and rather emulate 
* c than imitate: he will transfufe the 
cc fenfe and fpirit of the original into his 
c< own work, and will endeavour to 
" write as the ancient author would have 
*' wrote, had he writ in the fame Ian- 
f guage." Now, to improve by exam- 
ples is to improve by imitation. We muft 
catch the fpirit, if we can, and conform 
ourfelves to the reafon of them; but wc 
muft not affedt to tranflate fervilely in r 
to our condudt, if your lordfhip will 
allow me the expreflion, the particular 
conduct of thofe good and great men^ 
whofe images hiftory fets before us. Co- 
PR us and the Decii devoted themfelves to 
death : one, becaufe an oracle had foretold 
jhat the aripy whofe general was killed 
\voul$ be victorious 5 the others in cpm-; 

plianqq 
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pliance with a fuperftition that bore great 
analogy to a ceremony praftifed in the 
old Egyptian church, and added after- 
wards, as many others of the fame origin 
were, to the ritual of the Ifraelites. 
Thefe are examples of great magnani- 
mity to be fure, and of magnanimity 
employed in the moft worthy caufe. In 
the early days of the Athenian and Roman 
government, when the credit of ora- 
cles and all kinds of fuperftition prevailed, 
when heaven was pioufly thought to der 
light in blood, and even human blood 
was /hed under wild notions of atone- 
ment, propitiation, purgation, expiation, 

• 

and fatisfaftion ; they who fet fuch exam- 
ples as thefe afted an heroical and a rational 
part too. But if a general (hould aft the 
lame part now, and, in order to fecure his 
viftory , get killed as faft as he could; he might 
pafs for an hero, but I am fure he would 
pafs for a madman. Even thefe examples 
however are of ufe : they excite us at lead 

to venture our lives freely in the fervice of 

• I . • ■* 
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our country; by propofing to our imitation 
men who devoted themfelves to certain 
death in the fervice of theirs. They (hew 
us what a turn of imagination can operate, 
and how the greateft trifle, nay the greateffc 
abfurdity, drefled up in the folemn airs of 
religion, can carry ardor and confidence, 
or the contrary fentiments, into the breafts 
of thoufands. 

There are certain general principles, 
and rules of life and conduct, which al- 
ways muft be true, becaufe they are 
conformable to the invariable nature of 
things. He who ftudies hiftory as he 
would ftudy philofophy will foon dif- 
tinguifh and colledt them, and by doing 
fo will foon form to himfclf a general fyf- 
tem of ethics and politics on the fureft 
foundations, on the trial of thefe prin- 
ciples and rules in all ages, and on 
# the confirmation of them by univerfal ex- 
perience. I faid he will diftinguifh them j 
for once more I muft fay, that as to par- 
ticular 
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ticulaf modes of actions, and meafures of 
condud, which the cuftoms of different 
countries, the manners of different ages, and 
the circumftances of different conjunctures, 
have appropriated, as it were, it is always 
ridiculous, or imprudent and dangerous, to 
employ them. But this is not all. By 
contemplating the vaft variety of particular 
characters and events; by examining the 
ftrange combinations of caufes, different, 
remote, and feemingly oppofite, that often 
concur in producing one effeCt; and the fur- 
prifing fertility of one fingle and uniform 
caufe in the producing of a multitude of 
effeds as different, as remote, and feem- 
ingly as oppofite; by tracing carefully, as 
carefully as if the fubjed he confiders were 
of perfonal and immediate concern to him, 
all the minute and fometimes fcarce-per- 
ceivable circumftances, either in the cha- 
racters of a&ors, or in the courfe of actions, 
that hiftory enables him to trace, and ac- 
cording to which the fuccefs of affairs, even 
thegrcateft, is moftly determined i by thefe, 
Vol, I. F and 
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and fuch methods as thefe, for I might de- 
fcend into a much greater detail, a man of 
parts may improve the ftudy of hiftory ta 
it's proper and principal ufe; he may (harp- 
en the penetration , fix the attention of his 
mind, and ftrengthen his judgment 5 he may 
acquire the faculty 2nd the habit of difcern- 
ing quicker, and looking farther > and of 
exerting that flexibility, and fteadinefs, 
which are neceflary to be joined in the con- 
dud of all affairs that depend on the con- 
currence or oppofition of other men. 

Mr. Locke, I thinks recommends the 
ftudy of geometry even to thofe who have 
no defign of being geometricians: and he 
gives a reafon for k, that may be applied 
to the prefent cafe. Such perfons may 
forget every problem that has been pro- 
pofed, and-every folution that they or others 
have given 5 but the habit of pursuing long 
trains of ideas will remain with them, and; 
they will pierce through the mazes of fo- 
phifm and difcover a latent truth, wher* 

pet- 
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perfons who have not this habit will nevef 
find it. 

In this manner the fiudy of hiftory will 
prepare us for action and obfervation. Hi- 
ftory is the ancient author: experience is the 
modern language. We form our tafte on 
the firft y we tranflate the fcnfe and reafon, 
we transfufe the fpirit and force: but we 
imitate only the particular graces of the 
original 5 we imitate them according to the 
idiom of our own tongue, that is we fubfti- 
tute often equivalents in the lieu of them, 
and are far from affc&ing to copy them fer- 
vilely. To conclude, as experience is con- 
verfant about the prefent, and the prefent 
enables Us to gcefs at the future; fo hiftory 
is converfant about the paft, and by know- 
ing the things that have been, we become 
better able to judge of the things that are. 

Tins ufe> my lofd, which 1 make the 
proper and principal ufe of the ftudy of hi- 
ilory, is not infilled on by thofe who have 

F a writ 
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writ concerning the method to be followed 
in this ftudy: and fince we propofe differ- 
ent ends, we muftof courfe take different 
ways. Few of their treatifes have fallen 
into my hands : one, the method of Bod in, 
a man famous in his time, I remember to 
have red. I took it up with much expec- 
tation many years ago $ I went through it, 
jmd remained extremely difappointed. He 
might have given almoft any other title to 
his book as properly as that which ftands 
before it. There are not many pages in it 
that relate any more to his fubjedt than a 
tedious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts 
for the characters of nations according to 
their pofitions on the globe, and according 
to the influence of the ftars ; and affures 
his reader that nothing can be more necef- 
fary than fuch a difquifition, " ad univer- 
? c fam hiftoriarum cognitionem, & incor- 
<c ruptum ear um judicium." In his me- 
thod, we are to take firft a general view 
of univerfal hiftory, and chronology* in 
fliort abftrafts, and then to ftudy all par- 

2 ticular 
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ticular hiftories and fyftems. Seneca 
fpeaks of men who fpend their whole lives 
in learning how to aft in life, " dum vitac 
€< inftrumenta conquirunt." I doubt that 
this method of Bod in would conduit us in 
the fame, or as bad a way; would leave 
us no time for adtion, or would make us 
unfit for it. A huge common-place book, 
wherein all the remarkable fay ings and fails 
that we find in hiftory are to be regiftred, 
may enable a man to talk or write like 
Bodin, but will never make him a better 
man, nor enable him to promote, like an 
ufeful citizen, thefecurity, the peace, the 
welfare, or the grandeur of the community 
to which he belongs. I (hall proceed there- 
fore to fpeak of a method that leads to fuch 
purpofes as thefe dire&ly and certainly, 
without any regard to the methods that 
have been preicribed by others, 

I think then we muftbeonour guard 
againft this very affectation of learning, and 
this very wantonnefs of curiofity, which 

F3 the 
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the examples and precepts we commonly 
meet with are calculated to flatter and in~ 
dulge. We muft neither dwell too long 
in the dark, nor wander about till we lpfe 
our way in the light. We are too apt to 
carry fyftems of philofophy beyond all our 
ideas, and fy&ems of hiftory beyond all 
our memorials. The philofopher begins 
with reafon, and ends with imagination. 
The hiftorian inverts this order : he begins 
without memorials and he fometimes ends 
with them. This filly cuftom is fo pre- 
valent among men of letters who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of hiftory, and has 
fo much prejudice andfo much authority 
on the fide of it, that your lordfliip muft 
give me leave to fpeak a little more par- 
ticularly and plainly than I have done, in 
favour of common fenfe f againft an abfuj>? 
$ty which is almoft fan&ifyed. 
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REFLECTIONS 
On the ftate of ancient History* 

The nature of man, and the conftant 
courfe of human affairs, render it impoffi- 
ble that the firft ages of any new nation 
which forms itfelf fhould afford authentic 
materials for hiftory. We have none fuch 
concerning the originals of any of thofe na- 
tions that actually fubfift. Shall we expeft 
to find them concerning the originals of 
nations difperfed, or extinguifhed, two or 
three thoufand years ago ? If a thread of 
dark and uncertain traditions, therefore, 
is made, as it commonly is, the introduc- 
tion to hiftory, we fhould touch it lightly, 
and run fwifdy over it, far from infilling 
on it either as authors or readers. Such in- 
troductions are at beft no more than fanciful 
preludes, that try the inftruments, and 
precede the concert. He muft be void of 
judgment, and tafte, one would think, 
who can t$ke the firft for true hiftory, or 
the lftft for true harmony. And yet fo it 

F 4 has 
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has been and fo it is, not in Germany and 
Hfelland alone ; but in Italy, in France and 
in England, where genius has abounded, 
and tafte has been long refined. Our great 
fcholars have dealt and deal in fables at leaft 
as much as our poets, with this difference 
to the difad vantage of the former, to whom 
I may apply the remark as juftly as Seneca 

apply ed it to the diale&icians c< triftius 

" inepti funt. Illi ex profeflb lafciviunt; 
<c hi agere feipfos aliquid exiftimant." 
Learned men, in learned and inquifitive 
ages, who poffefled many advantages that 
we have not, and among others that of 
being placed fo many centuries nearer the 
original, truths that are the obje&s of fo 
much laborious fearch, defpaired of find- 
ing them, and gave fair warning to pof- 
terity, if pofterity would have taken it. 
The indent geographers, as Plutarch 
fays in the life of Thes e u s, when they laid 
down in their maps the little extent of fea 
and land that was known to them, left 
great fpaces void. In fomc of thefe fpaces 

they 
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they wrote, here are fandy defarts, in . 
others, here are impartible marfhes, here is 
a chain of inhofpitable mountains, or here 
is a frozen ocean. Juft fo both he and other 
hiftQrians, when they related fabulous 
originals, were not wanting to fet out the 
bounds beyond which there was neither 
hiftory nor chronology. Censor inus has 
preferved the diftin&ion of three aeras 
eftabliftied by Varro. This learned Ro- 
man antiquary did not determine whether 
the firft period had any beginning, but fixed 
the end of it at the firft, that is, according 
to him, the Ogygiari, deluge ; which he 
placed I think fome centuries backwarder 
than Julius Africanus thought fit to 
place it afterwards. To thi$ aera of abfb- 
lute darknefs he fuppofed that a kind of 
twilight fucceeded, from the Ogygian de- 
luge to the Olympic aera, and this he called 
the fabulous age. From this vulgar aera 
when Cor a e bus was crowned viftpr, and 
long after the true aera when thefe games 
were inftituted by Iphitus, the Greeks 

pretend 
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pretend to be able to digeft their hiftory 
with fbmc x>rder, clsarnefs, and certainty : 
Vajlko therefore looked oa it as the break 
of day, or the beginning of the hiftorical 
age. He might do Co the rather perhaps, 
becaufe he included by it the date he like- 
wife fixed, or, upon recollection, that the 
elder Cato had fixed, of the foundation 
of Rome within the period from which he 
fuppofcd that hiftorical tntfh was to be 
found, But yet xooft certain it is, that the 
hiftqry and chronology of the ages that 
follow are as eppfufed and uncertain, as 
die hiftpry and chronpjogy pf tfjofe jyhich 
immediately precede this *enu 

• 

i. The Hate of ancient profane htftory, 

T#e Greeks did not begin to write 
in profe till Phexpcjdks of j&yros intro* 
ducpd the cuftom; and Cadmus Mile* 
Siys was they: firfl hiftorian. Now thefc 

• * • 

tn$n ,%urii^cd long after the true, of 
e*$jj tfce .yplgar C^rmpic acraj % Jose* 
i . . .., PHUS 
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FHUs affirms, and in this he has great pro- 
bability on his fide, that Cadmus Mile- 
si us, and Acusilaus Argivus, in a word 
the oldeft hifiorians in Greece, were very 
litde more ancient than the expedition of 
die Perfians againft the Greeks. As feveral 
centuries parted between the Olympic aem 
and thefe firfl hifiorians, there pafled like- 
wife feveral more between thefe and the 
firft Greek chronologers . Timoe U6 about 
the time of Ptoj-omy Philadelphus, 
andERATosTHENES about that of Ptolo- 
MY Evergetes, feem firft to have di- 
gefled the events recorded by them ac- 
cording to the olympiads. Precedent 
writers mentioned fbmetimes the olym- 
piads 5 but this rule of reckoning was 
not brought into eftablUhed ufe fooner. 
The rule could not ferve to render hiftory 
more dear and certain till it was followed: 
it was not followed tiH afcov* five hundred 
years after the Olympic aera. There re- 
plains therefore no pretence to place the 
^ggpns&g *f die hiftoDc^l age fo high. 
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as Varro placed it, by five hundred 
years. 

Hell an i c us indeed and others pre-, 
tended to give the originals of cities and 
governments, and to deduce their narra- 
tions from great antiquity. Their works 
are loft, but we can judge how inconfi- 
derable the lpfs is, by the writings of that 
age which remain, and by the report of 
thofc who had feen the others. For in - 
itance, Herodotus was cotemporary 

with Hellanicus. Herodotus was in- 
quifitive enough in all confeience, and pro- 
pofed to publifti all he could learn of the 
antiquities of the Ionians, Lydians, Phry- 
gians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes, and 
Berfians $ that is of almoft all the nations 
who were known in his time to exift. . If 
he wrote Aflyriacs, we have them not j but 
we are fure that this word was ufed pro- 
verbially to fignify fabulous legends, foon 
after his time, and when the mode of 
* pub- 
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publifhing fuch relations and hiftories pre- 
vailed among the Greeks. 

In the nine books we have, he goes back 
indeed almoft to the Olympic aera, with- 
out taking notice of it however ; but he 
goes back only to tell an old woman's tale, 
of a king who loft his crown for fhewing 
his wife naked to his favourite, and from 
CANDAULEsandGYGEs he haftens, or ra- 
ther he takes a great leap, down to Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of hiftory of 
the Medes and then of the Perfians, to the 
flight of Xerxes, which happened in his 
own time, is carried on. The events of 
his own time are related with an air of 
hiftory. But all accounts of the Greeks 
as well as the Perfians, which precede 
thefe, and all the accounts which he gives 
occafionally of other nations, were drawn 
up moft manifeftly on broken, perplexed, 
and doubtful fcraps of tradition. He had 
neither original records, nor any authen- 
tic 
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tic taemorials to guide hiifl, and yet theft 
are the fole foundations of true hiflbrjri 
Herodotus flourifhed, I think, little 
more than half a century, and XfiaroPttos. 
lhde more than a whole century, after tha 
death of Cyrus ; and yet how various 
and repugnant are the relations made by 
thefe two hiftorians, of the birth, life, and 
death of this pfkc&l If more hiftofies had 
Come down from th&fc ages to otirs, the 
uncertainty and inutility of thefli all Would 
be but the more manifeft. We fhould 
find that Acusi'L Ati reje&ed the traditions 
of Hesiod, that HellAiucus contra- 
dicted Acusilaus, that Ephorus accufed 
Hellanicus, that Tim aeits accufed E- 
t horu9, and all pofterior writers Timaeus, 
This is the report of Josephus. Put hi 
order to (hew die ignorance and falfhood of 
all thofe writers through whom the tradi* 
tions of profane antiquity came to the 
Greeks, I will quote to your Ibrdfhip, * 
much better authority than that of Jose- 
phus ; the authority Of one who had nto 

pre- 
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ffrejudiee to byafs him, no particular caufe 
to defend, nor fyftem of anderit hiftdry to 
eftabfifh, and all the helps as well as ta- 
lents neceflary to make hifti a competent 
judge. The man I mean is Strabo. 

S?£A£ing of the MaiTagctae in his 
eleventh book, he writes to tMseffedt: that 
no attthqf had given a trite account of them, 
&o fevetkl had writ of the war (hit Cy- 
Ktrs frdgfed agdinft them ; and drff hifto- 
fians had fotlnd as little credit in what they 
had related concerning the affairs of the 
Perfiafts, Medes, and Syrians. That this 
Was due tb their folly : fo* oBferving that 
thofe who wrote fables profefledly were 
held in efteem, thefe men imagined they 
ihould render their writings more agree- 
able, if under the appearance and pre- 
tence of true hittory they related what 
they hid neither feeh nor heard from per- 
foris able to give them- true information y 
itiA fliat acc6rdingly fcKeif-orily aim had 
been to drefs up pleafing and marvellous 
I rcla- 
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relations : that one may better give credit 
to Hesiod and Homer, when they talk 
of their heroes, nay even to dramatic 
poets, than to Ctesias, Herodotus, 
Hellanicus, and their followers: that 
it is not fafc to give credit even to the 
greateft part of the hiftorians, who writ 
concerning Alexander -, fince they too, 
encouraged by the greater reputation of 
this conqueror, by the diftance to which 
he carried his arms, and by the difficulty 
of difproving what they faid of actions 
performed in regions fo remote, were apt to 
deceive : that indeed when the Roman em- 
pire on one fide, and the Parthian on the 
other, came to extend themfelves, the truth 
of things came to be better known. 

You fee, my lord, not oqly how late 
profane hiftory began to be writ by the 
Greeks, but how much later it began to 
be writ with any regard to truth : and con- 
sequently what wretched materials the 
learned men who arofe, after the age of 

Alex- 
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Alexander, had to employ, when they 
attempted to form fyftems of ancient hi- 
ftory and chronology. We have fome re- 
mains of that laborious compiler Diodo- 
rus Siculus, but do we find in him any 
thread of ancient hiftory, I mean that 
which pafled for ancient in his time ? what 
complaints on the contrary dees he not 
make of former hiftorians ? how frankly 
does he confefs the little and uncertain light 
he had to follow in his refearches ? Yet 
Diodorus, as well as Plutarch and 
others, had not only the older Greek hifto- 
rians, but the more modern antiquaries, 
who pretended to have fearched into the 
records and regifters of nations, even at 
that time renowned for their antiquity. 
Berosus for inftance and Manetho, one 
a Babylonian and the other an Egyptian 
prieft, had publHhed the antiquities of their 
countries in the time of the Ptolomys. 
Berosus pretended to give the hiftory of 
four hundred eighty years. Pliny, if I 
remember right, for I fay this on. memory, 
Vol. I. G lpeaks 
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fpeaks to this efFedt in the fixth book of hfc 
natural hiftory: and if it was fo, thefe 
years were probably years of Nabonassar. 
Manethq began his hiftory, God knows 
when, from the progrefs of Isis, or fome 
other as well afcertained period. He fol- 
lowed the Egyptian traditions of dynaftics 
of Gods and Demi - Gods -, and derived hi$ 
anecdotes from the firft Mercury, who had 
inferibed them in facred characters, on an-» 
tedeluvian pillars, antediluvian at leaft ac- 
cording to our received chronology, from 
.which the fecond Mercury had tranferibed 
them, and inferted them into his works. 
We have not thefe antiquities; for the 
monk of Viterbo was foon dete&ed : and 
if we had them, they would either add to 
our uncertainty, and encreafe the chaos of 
learning, or tell us nothing worth our 
knowledge. For thps I reafon. Had they 
given particular and hiftorical accounts con~ 
formable to the fcripturcs of the Jews ; 
Jossephus, Julius Africanus, and Eu- 
sebius would have made quite other ex* 

% trads 
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tradh from their writings, and would have 
altered and contradi&ed them lefs. The 
accounts they gave therefore were repug- 
nant to facred writ, or they were defective: 
they would have eftabliflied Pyrrhonifm, 
or have baulked our curiofity. 

2. Of facred hiftory. 

What memorials therefore remain to 
give us light into the originals of ancient 
nations, and the hiftory of thofe ages, we 
commonly call the firft ages ? The Bible 
jt will be /aid ; that is the hiftorical part 
. of it in the old teftament. But, my lord, 
even thefe divine books muft be reputed 
infufficient to the purpofe, by every can- 
did and impartial man, who confiders 
cither their authority as hiftories, or the 
matter they contain. For what arc they ? 
and how came they to us ? At the time 
when Alexander carried his arms into 
Afia, a people of Syria, till then unknown, 
became known to the Greeks : this people 

G 2 bad 
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had been Haves to the Egyptians, AflyriaM* 
Medes, and Perfians, as thefe feveral em- 
pires prevailed : ten parts in twelve of 
them had been tranfplanted by ancient con- 
querors, and melted down and loft in the 
eaft, feveral ages before the eftablifhment 
of the empire that Alexander deftroyed: 
the other two parts had been carried captive 
to Babylon a little before the fame aera. 
This captivity was not indeed perpetual Kke 
the other ; but it lafted fo long, and fuch 
circumftances, whatever they were, accom- 
panied it, that the captives forgot their 
country, and even their language, the He- 
brew dialed at leaft and character : and a 
& few of them only could be wrought upon, 
t>y the zeal of fome particular men, to re- 
turn home, when the indulgence of the 
Perfian monarchs gave them leave to re- 
build their city and to repeople their ancient 
patrimony. Even this remnant of the na r 
$ion did not continue long entire. Another 
great tranfmigration followed, and the 
)e\vs that fettled under the protection of 

the 
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the Ptolomys forgot their language m 
Egypt, as the forefathers of thefe Jews had 
forgot theirs in Chaldea. More attached 
however to their religion in Egypt, for 
reafons cafy to be deduced from the new 
inftitutions that prevailed after the captivity 
among them, than their anceftors had been 
in Chaldea, a verfion of their facred writ- 
ings was made into Greek at Alexandria, 
not long after the canon of thefe fcriptures 
had been finiflhed at Jerufalem ; for many 
years could not intervene between the death 
of Simon the juft, by whom this canon 
was finifhcd, if he died during the reign 
of Ptolomy Soter, and the beginning 
of this famous tranflation under Ptolomy 
Philadelphia. The Hellenift Jews re- 
ported as many marvellous things to autho- 
rize, and even to fan&ifv this tranflation, 
as the other Jews had reported about Es- 

dras who began, and Simon the juft who 
finilhcd, the canon of their fcriptures. 
Thefe holy romances Hid into tradition, and 
tfadition became hiftory : the fathers of 

G 3 our 
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our chriftian church did not difdain to em* 
ploy them. St. Jerome, for inftance, 
laughed at the ftory of the feventy two 
elders, whofe tranflation6 were found to be, 
upon comparifon, word for word the fame, 
tho made feparately and by men who had 
no communication with one another. But 
the fame St. Jerome, in the fame place, 
quotes Aristeas, one of the guard of 
PtoloxMY Philapelphus as a real per- 
fonage. 

The account pretended to be writ by 
this Aristeas of all that pafled relating to 
the tranflation, was enough for his purpofe. 
This he retained, and he rejected only the 
more improbable circumftances, which had 
been added to the tale, and which laid it 
open to moft fufpicion. In this he Shew- 
ed great prudence, and better judgment, 
than that zealous but weak apologift Jws- 
tin, who believed the who'e ftory him- 
felf, and endeavoured to impofe it on man- 
Jwd, 

Thvs 
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Thus you fee, my lord, that when we 
confider thefe books barely as hiftories, 
delivered to us on the faith of a fuperftiti-. 
ous people, among whom the cuftom and 
art of pious lying prevailed remarkably,. 
we may be allowed to doubt whether 
greater credit is to be given to what they 
tell us concerning the original, compiled 
in their own country and as it were out of 
the fight of the reft of the world ; than we 
know, with fuch a certainty as no fcholar 
prefumes to deny, that we ought to give to 
what they tell us concerning the copy ? 

The Hellenift Jews were extremely 
pleafed, no doubt, to have their fcriptures 
in a language they underftood, and that 
might fpread the fame of their antiquity, 
and do honour to their nation among their 
maftcrs the Greeks. But yet we do not 
find that the authority of thefe books pre- 
vailed, or that even they were much known 
among the Pagan world. The reafun of 
this cannot be, that the Greeks admired no- 

■ 
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thing that was not of their own growth, 
<c fua tantum mirantur :*' for on the con- 
trary they were inquiiitive and credulous 
in the higheft degree, and they colle&ed 
and published at lead as many idle traditi- 
ons of other nations, as they propagated of 
their own. Josephus pretended that The a- 
Jompus, a difciple of Isoc rates, being 
about to infert in his hiftory fo methings 
he had taken out of holy writ, the poor 
man became troubled in mind for feverai 
days; and that having prayed tq God, during 
an intermiffion of his illnefs, to reveal to 
him the caufe of it, he learned in his fleep 
that this attempt was the caufe y upon which 
he quitted the defign and was cured. If 
Josephus had been a little more confident 
than he is very often, fiich a ftory as this 
would not have been told, by one who was 
fond, as Jews and Chriftians in general 
have been, to create an opinion that the 
Qentiies took not their hiftory alone, but 
their philofophy and all their valuable 
knowledge, from the Jews. Notwith- 

ftanding 
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ftindmg this $ory therefore which i& told 
in the fifteenth book of the JewHh anti- 
quities, and means nothing, or means to 
(hew that the divine providence would not 
fuffer anecdotes of facred to be mingled 
with profane hiftory ; the pra&ice of Jo- 
se phus himielf, and of all thofewhohavQ 
had the fame defign in view, has been to 
confirm the formpr by the latter, and at 
any rate to fuppofe an appearance at leaft 
of conformity between them. We are 
told Hecataeus Abdzrija, for there 
were two of that name, writ a hiftory fa- 
vourable to the Jews : and not to multiply 
inftances though I might eafily do it, even 
Alexander Polyhistor is called in. 
He is quoted by Josephus, and praifedby 
Eusebjus as a man of parts and great va- 
riety of learning. £1 is teilimony, about the 
deluge and tower of Babel, is produced by 
SuCyril in his firft book againft J ulian : 
and Justin the apologift and martyr, in 
his exhortation to the Greeks, makes ufe 
of tlie fame authority, among thofe that 

mention 
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mention Moses as a leader and prince of thtf 
Jews. Tho this Pol yh i stor, if I remem- 
ber right what I think I have met with in 
Sum as, fpoke only of a woman he called 
IVToso, cc cujus fcriptum fit lex hebraeo- 
" rum." Had the Greek hiftorians been 
conformable to the facrcd, I cannot fee that 
their authority, which was not cotempo- 
rary, would have been of any weight. 
They might have copied Moses, and fo 
they did Ctesi as; But even this was not 
the cafe : whatever ufe a particular writer 
here and there might make occafionally of 
the fcriptures, certain it is that the Jews 
continued to be a^much defpifed and their 
hiftory to be as generally negle&ed, nay al- 
mod as generally unknown, for a long 
time at lead after the verfion was made at 
Alexandria, as they had been before. Api- 
on an Egyptian, a man of much erudition, 
appeared in the world fome centuries after- 
wards. He wrote, among other antiqui- 
ties, thofe of his own country: and as he 
was obliged to fpeak very often of the Jcwg, 

he 
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he fpofoe of them in a manner neither 
much to their honor nor to that of their 
hiftories. He wrote pupofely againft them : 
and Josephus attempted afterwards, but 
Apion was then dead, to refute him. 
A pi on paffed, I know, for a vain and 
noify pedant; but he pa/led likewife for a 
cnrious, a laborious, and a learned anti- 
quary. If he was cabaliftical or fuperftiti- 
ous, Josephus was at leaft as much fo as 
he: and if he flattered Caligula, Jose- 
phus introduced himfelf to the court of 
Nero and the favour of Poppaea, by no 
very honorable means, under the protefti- 
on of Aliturus a player, and a Jew; 
to fay nothing of his applying to Vespa- 
sian the prophefies concerning the Mef- 
fiah, nor of his accompanying Titus to 
the fiege of Jerufalem, 

In (hort, my lord, the Jewifli hiftory 
never obtained any credit in the world, till 
chriftianity was eftablifhed. The founda- 
tions of this fyftem being laid partly in 

thefe 
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thefe hiftories, and in the prophecies join- 
ed to them or infcrted in them, chriftianky 
has reflected back upon them an authority 
which they had not before, and this an* 
thority has prevailed wherever chriftianky 
has fpred. Both Jews and Chriftians hold 
the fame books in great veneration, whilft 
each condemns the other for not under- 
ftanding, or for abufing them. But I ap- 
prehend that the zeal of both has done 
much hurt, by endeavouring to extend 
their authority much farther than is necef- 
fary for the fupport perhaps of Judaifm, tot 
to be fure of chriftianity, J explain myfelf 
that I may offend no pious w. 

Simon j in the preface to his critical hi- 
ftory of the old teftament, cites a divine of 
the faculty of Paris, who held that the in- 
fpirations of the authors of thofe books, 
which the church receives as the word of 
God, fhould be extended no farther than 
to matters purely of do&rine, or to fuch 
as have a, near and neceflary relation to, 

thefe ; 
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thefe; and that whenever thefe authors 
writ on other fubje&s, fuch as Egyptian, 
Aflyrian, or other hiftory, they had no 
more of the divine afliftance than any other 
perfons of piety. This notion of infpira- 
tions that came occafionally, that illumi-* 
nated the minds and guided the hands of 
the facred pen-men while they were writ- 
ing one page, and retrained their influence 
while the fame authors were writing ano- 
ther, may be cavilled againft: and what 
is there that may not ? But furely it deferas 
to be treated with refpedt, fince it tends to 
eftablifh a diftin&ion between the legal, 
doftriftal, or prophetical parts of the bible, 
and the hiftorical : without which diftinc- 
tion it is impoflible to eftablifh the firft, 
as evidently and as folidly as the interefts 
of religion require: at leaft it appears 
bnpoflibte to me, after having examined 
and confidered, as well as I am able, all 
the trials of this kind that have been made 
byfubtile a$ Well as learned men. The 
dd is faid to be the foundation of the. new, 
■ and 
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and fa it is in one fenfe: the fyftem of re* 
ligion contained in the latter refers to the 
fyftem of religion contained in the. former, 
and fuppofes the truth of it. But the au- 
thority on which we receive the books of 
the new teftament is fo far from being found- 
ed on the authority of the old teftament, 
that it is quite independent on it: the new 
being proved, gives authority to the old, but 
borrows none from it; and gives this au- 
thority to the particular parts only. Chrift 
came to fulfill the prophecies; but not to 
confecrate all the written, any more than 
the oral, traditions of the Jews. We muft 
believe thefe traditions as far as they relate 
to chriftianity, as far as chriftianity refers 
to them, or fuppofes them neceffary; but 
we can be under no obligation to believe 
them any farther, fince without chriftianity 
we fhould be under no obligation to believe 
them at all. 

It has been faid by Abbadie, and o-> 
thers, " That the accidents which have 

* c happened 
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" happened to alter the texts of the bible, 
" and to disfigure, if I may fay fo, the 
" fcriptures in many refpe&s, could not 
<c have been prevented without a perpe- 
" tual {landing miracle, and that a perpe- 
cc tual (landing miracle is not in the order 

" of providence." Now I can by no 
means fubferibe to this opinion. It teems 
evident to my reafon that the very contrary 
mull be true 5 if we fuppofe that God a&s 
towards men according to the moral fitnefs 
pf things : and if we fuppofe that he ads 
arbitrarily, we can form no opinion at all. 
I think that thefe accidents would not have 
happened, or that the fcriptures would have 
been preferved entirely in their genuine pu- 
rity notwithflanding thefe accidents, if 
they had been entirely didtated by the Holy 
Ghoft : and the proof of this probable pro- 
portion, according to our cleared and moil 
diftindfc ideas of wifdom and moral fitnefs, 
is obvious and eafy. But thefe fcriptures 
are not fo come down to us : they are come 
down broken and confufed, full of addir 

tions, 
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tions, interpolations, and tranfpofition.% 

made we neither know when, hot by 
whom; and(uch, in (hort, as never, ap- 
peared on the face of any other book, on 
whofe authority men have agreed to refy* 

. Thjs being fb, my lord, what bypaths 
fis ihall we follow ? Shall we adhere to 
fome fach diftindion as I hftvemcntbned ? 
Shall we iay, for inftance, that the fcrip- 
turea were written originally by the authors 
to whom; they are vulgarly afcribed, bat 
that thefe authors writ nothing by infpfca* 
tion, except the legal, the dodrinal, dnd 
the prophetical parts, and that in every 
other refpeft their authority is purely hu- 
man, and therefore fallible ? Or {hall we 
lay that thefe hiftories are nothing more 
than compilations of old traditions, and 
abridgments of old records, made in latet 
times, as they appear to every one who 
reads . them without prepofleffion, and 
with attention ? Shall we add, that which 
ever of thde probabilities be true, we may 
3 believe 
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believe, confidently with either, notwith- 
ftanding the decifion of any divines, who 
know no more than you or I, or any other 
man', of the order of providence, that all 
thofe parts and paflages of the old tefta- 
ment, which contain prophecies or mat- 
ters of law or doctrine, and which were 
from the firft of fuch importance in the 
defigns of providence to all future genera* 
tions and even to the whole race of man- 
kind, have been from the firft the peculiar 
care of providence ? Shall we infift that 
fuch particular parts and paflages, which 
are plainly marked out and fufficiently con- 
firmed by the fyftem of the Chriftian re- 
velation, and by the completion of the 
prophecies, have been preferved from cor- 
ruption by ways impenetrable to us, amldft 
all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been 
expofed ? And that neither original writers, 
nor later compilers, have been fuffered to 
make any eflential alterations, fuch as would 
have falfifyed the law of God and the 
Vol. I. H principles 
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principles of the Jewifli and Chriftian re- 
ligions, in any of thefe divine fundamental 
truths? Upon fuch hypothefes, we may 
aflert without fcruple, that the gene- 
alogies and hiftories- of the old teftament 
are in no fefpedt fufficient foundations 
for a chronology from the beginning 
of time, nor for Univerfai hiftory. But 
then the fame hypothefes will fecure the 
infallibility of fcripture authority as far as 
religion is concerned. Faith and reafon 
may be reconciled 'a little better than they 
commonly are. I may deny that the old 
teftament is tranfmitted to us under all the 
conditions of an authentic hiftory, and yet 
be at liberty to maintain that the paflages 
in it which eftablifh original fin, which 
feem favourable to the dodtrine of the Tri- 
nity, which foretell the coming of the 
Mefliah, and all others of fimilar kind, 
are come down to us as they were original- 
ly dictated by the Holy Ghoft. 
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In attributing the whole credibility of 
the old teftament to the authority of the 
new, and in limiting the authenticity of 
the Jewifh fcriptures to thofe parts alone 
that concern law, do<ffrine and* prophecy, 
by which their chronology and the far 
greateft part of their hiftory are excluded, 
I will venture to aflure your lordfhip that 
1 do not aflume, fo much as is a flamed in 
every hypothefis, that affixes the divine 
feal of infpiration to the whole canon; that 
refts the whole proof on Jewifh veracity, 
and that pretends to account particularly 
tod pofitively for the defcent of thefe an- 
tient writings in their prefent ftate. 

Another reafon, for which I have in- 
filled the rather on the diftirittion fo often 
mentioned, is this. I think we may find 
Very good foundation for it even in the 
bible : and tho this be a point very lit- 
tle attended to, and much difguifed, it 
would not be hard to (hew, upon great in- 
ducements of probability, that the law and 

H 2 the 
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the hiftory were far from being blended 
together as they now ftand in the penta- 
teuch, even from the time of Moses down 
to that of Esdras. But the principal and 
decifive reafon for fgparating in fuch man- 
ner the legal, doitrinal and prophetical 
parts, from the hiftorical, is the neceffity" 
of having fome rule to go by : and I pro- 
teft I know of none that is yet agreed up- 
on. I content myfelf therefore to fix my 
opinion concerning the authority of the old 
teftament in this manner, and carry it thus 
far only. We muft do fo, or we muft 
enter into that labyrinth of difpute and 
contradiction,* wherein even the moft or- 
thodox Jews and Christians have wander- 
ed fo many ages, and ftill wander. It is 
flrange but it is true ; not only the Jews 
differ from the Chriftians, but Jews and 
Chriftians both differ among themfelves, 
concerning almoft every point that is ne- 
ceflary to be certainly known and agreed 
upon, in order to eftablifh the authority 
of books which both have received already 

2 as 
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as authentic and facred. So that who- 
ever takes the pains to read what learned 
men have writ on this fubjedt will find that 
they leave the matter as doubtful as they 
took it up. Who were the authors of 
thefe fcriptures, when they were pub- 
lished, how they were compofed and pre- 
ferred, or renewed, to ufe a remarkable 
expreffion of the famous Huet in his de- 
monftrationj in fine, how they were loft 
during the captivity, and how they were 
retrieved after it, are all matters of contro- 
verfy to this day. 

It would be eafy for me to defcend 
into a greater detail, and to convince your 
lordfhip of what I have been faying in ge- 
neral by an indu&ion of particulars, even 
without any other help than that of a few 
notes which I took when I applyed myfelf 
tothis examination, and which now lye be- 
fore me. But fuch a digreflion would 
carry me too far : and I fear that you will 
think I have faid already more than enough 

H 3 upon 
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upon this part of my fubjedt I go on 
therefore to obferve to your lordfhip, that 
if the hiftory of the old teftament was as 
exadt and as authentic, as the ignorance 
and impudence of fome rabbies have made 
them aflert that it is : if we could believe 
with them that Mqses wrote every fyllable 
in the pcntatcuch as it now ftands, or that 
c oll the pfahns were written by David : 
nay, if we could believe, with Philo and 
Josephus, that Moses wrote the account 
of his own death and fepulture, and made 
a fort of a funeral panegyric on himfelf, 
as we find them in the laft chapter of 
Deuteronomy j yet ftill would I venture 
to aflert, that he who expefts to find a 
fyftem of chronology, or a thread of hi- 
ftory, or fufficient materials for either, in 
the books of the old teftament, expedts to 
find what the authors of thefe books, who- 
ever they were, never intended. They 
are extra&s of genealogies, not genealo- 
gies; extradts of hiftories, not hijftori^. 
The Jews theqafdves allow their genealo- 
gies 
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glcs to be very imperfedt, and produce 

examples of omiflions and errors in them, 
which denote fufficiently that thefe genea- 
logies are extracts, wherein every genera- 
tion in the courfe of defcent is not menti- 
oned. I have red fomewhere, perhaps in 
the works of St. Jerome, that this father 

juftifies the opinion of thofe who think it 
irppoffible to fix any certain chronology 
on that of the bible : and this opinion will 
be juftifyed (till better, to the underftand- 
ing of every man that confiders how grofly 
the Jews blunder whenever they meddle 
with chronology; for this plain reafon, 
becaufe their fcriptures are ipperfedt in this 
refpeft, and becaufe they rely on their 
oral, to rectify and fupply their written, 
traditions. That is, they rely on traditi- 
ons compiled long after the canon of their 
fcriptures, but deemed by them of equal „ 
antiquity and authority. Thus for inftance ; 
Daniel and Simon the juft, according to 
them, were members at the fame time of 
{he great fynagogue which began and 

l\ 4 finite** 
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finiihed the canon of the old teftament, 
under the prefidency of Esdras. This 
Esdr as was the prophet Malachi. Da- 
rius the fon of Hvstaspes was Art ax- 

ERXE$LoNGIMANUSjhc Was AhASUERUS, 

and he was the fame Darius whom 
Alexaxp j r conquered. This may ferve 
a? a fample of Jewifh chronology, formed 
en their fcriptures which afford infufficient 
lights, and on their traditions which afford 
falfe lights. We are indeed more corrett, 
and come nearer to the truth in thefe in- 
ftances, perhaps in fome others, becaufe 
we make ufe of profane chronology to help 
us. But profane chronology is itfelf fo 
modern, io broken, and fo precarious, 
that this help does not reach to the greateft 
part of that time to which facred chrono- 
logy extends ; that when it begins to help, 
it begins to perplex us too; and finally, that 
even with this help we lhould not have 
had fo much as the appearance of a com- 
plete chronological fyftem, and the fame 
may be laid of Univerial hiftory, if learned 

men 
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men had not proceeded very wifely, on 
one uniform maxim, from the firft ages 
of chriftianity, when a cuftom of fan&ify- 
ing prophane learning, as well as prophane 
rites, which the Jews had imprudently 
laid afide, was taken up by the Chriftians. 
The maxim I mean is this, that prophane 
authority be admitted without fcruple or 
doubt, whenever it fays, or whenever it 
can be made to fay, if not totidem verbis, 
yet totidem fyllabis, or totidem litem 
at leaft, or whenever it can be made by 
any interpretation to mean, what confirms, 
or fupplies in a confident manner, the holy 
writ -, and that the fame authority be re- 
jected, when nothing of this kind can be 
done, but the contradiction or inconfift- 
ency remains irreconcileable. Such a liber* 
ty as this would not be allowed in any other 
cafe j becaufe it fuppofes the very thing 
that is to be proved. But we fee it taken, 
very properly to be fure, in favour of fa- 
cred and infallible writings, when they are 
compared with others. 

In 
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In order to perceive with the utmoft 
evidence, that the fcope and defign of the 
author or authors of the pentateuch, and 
of the other books of the old teftament, 
anfwer as little the purpofe of antiquaries, 
in hiftory, as in chronology, it will be 
fufficient briefly to call to mind the fum of 
what they relate, from the creation of the 
world to the eftablifhment of the Perfian 
empire. If the antediluvian world con- 
tinued one thoufand fix hundred and fifty. 
fix years, and if the vocation of Abraham 
is to be placed four hundred and twenty fix 
years below the deluge, thefe twenty cen- 
turies make almoft two thirds of the period 
mentioned : and the whole hiftory of them 
is comprized in eleven fhort chapters of 
Genefis; which is certainly the moft com- 
pendious extrafl: that ever was made. If 
^ye examine the contents of thefe chapters, 
do we find any thing like an univerfal 
hiftory, or fo much as an abridgment of 
it? Adam and Eve were created, they 
broke the commandment of God, they 

were 
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were driven out of the garden of Eden, 
pne of their fons killed his brother, but 
their race foon multiplypd and peopled the 
earth. What geography now have we, 
what hiftory of this antediluvian world ? 
Why none. The fons of God, it is faid, 
lay with the daughters of men, and begot 
giants, and God drowned all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, except one family. After 
this we read that the earth was repeopled ; 
but thefe children of one family were divided 
intQfeveral languages, even whilft they 
lived together, fpoke the fame language, 
and were employed in the fame work. 
Out of one of the countries into which 
they difperfed themfelves, Chaldaea, God 
called A br ah am fome time afterwards, 
with magnificent promifps, and conducted 
him to a country called Chanaan. Did 
this author, my lord, intend an univerfal 
hiftory ? Certainly not. The tenth chap- 
ter of Genefis names indeed fome of the 
generations defcending from the fons of 

Noah, fome of the cities founded, and 

fomp 
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fdtwe df the eaufllries pktited by tltem. 

But vtrhat are bare names, naked 6f cir- 
cumftances, without defer iptkms of coun* 
tries, or relations of events? Thfiyfurnifh 
matter only for gists and difpute; and 
even the fimilitnde of therti, which is often 
irfcd as a clae to lead us to the difcovery of 
hiftorical truth, has tioforioiifly contributed 
to propagate error, and to encreafe the 
perplexity of anciefit tradition. Thefe 
rmperfed and dark accounts have not fur- 
nifhed matter for guefs and difpute alone, 
but a much vvorfe ufe has been made of 
them by Jewiih rabbies, Chriftian fathers, 
and Mahometan do&ors, in their prophane 
extenfions of this partof the Mofaic hiftory. 
The creation of the firft man is defcribed 
by fomc, as if, Preadamites, they had 
aflifted at it. They talk of his beauty as 
if they had feen him, of his gigantic fize 
as if they had meafured him, and of his 
prodigious knowledge as if they had con- 
verfed with him. They point out the 
very fpot where Eve laid her head the 

firft 
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firft time he enjoyed her. They have 
minutes of the whole converfation between 
this mother of iqankind, who damned 
her children before (he bore them, and 
the ferpent. Some are pofitive that Cai n 
quarrelled with Abel about a point of 
do&rine, and others affirm that the difpute 
arofe about a girl. A great deal of fuch 
fluff may be e^fily collected about Enoch, 
about Noah, and about the fons of No- 
AH - y but I wave any farther mention of 
fuch impertinences as Bonzes or Tala~ 
poins would almoft blufh to relate. Up- 
on the whole matter, if we may guefs at 
the defigp of an author by the contents of 
his book s the defign of Moses, or of the 
author of the hUtaty afcribed to him in 
this part of it, was to inform the people of 
Ifrael of their decent from Noah by Sem, 
*nd of Noah's from Adam by Seth; to 
illuftrate their original; to eftablilh their 
claim to the land of Chanaan, and to juftify 
all the cruelties committed by Joshua in 
the conqueft of the Chanaanites, in whom, 
* fays 
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fiiys Boch A r t, cc the prophecy of No a k 
cc was completed, when they * were fttb- 
" dued by the Ifraelites, who had been fo 
u long flaves to the Egyptians/ 9 



Allow me to make, as I go along, a 
(hort reflection or two on this prophecy, 
and the completion of it, as they ftand 
recorded in the pentateuch, out of many 
that might be made. The terms of the 
prophecy then are not very clear : and the 
curfe pronounced in it contradicts all our 
notions of order and of jufticc. One is 
tempted to think, that the patriarch wa* 
dill drunks and that no man in his fenfes 
could hold fuch language, or pafs fuch a 
fentence. Certain it is, that no writer but 
a Jew could impute to the oeconomy of 
divine providence the accomplifhment of 
fuch a prediction,- nor make the fupreme 
Being the executor of fuel? a curfe. 

Ham alone offended: .Chan a an was 

innocent ; for the Hebrew and other doc- 

3 tors, 
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tors, who would make the fon an accom- 
plice with his father, affirm not only with* 
out, but againft, the exprefs authority of 
the text. Chanaan was however alone 
curfed: and he became, according to his 
grandfather's prophecy, " a fervant of 
" fervants," that is, the vileft and worft 
of flaves (for I take thefe words in a fenfc, 
if not the mod natural, the moil favour- 
able to the prophecy, and the lcaft ab- 
furd) to Sem, tho not to Japhet, when 
the Ifraelites conquered Paleftine; to one 
of his uncles, not to his brethren. Will 
it be faid — it has beenfaid — that where we 
read Chanaan, we are to underftand 
Ham, whofe brethren Sem and Japhet 
were ? At this rate, we fhall never know 
what we read : as thefe critics never care 
what they fay. Will it be faid — this has 
bey faid too — that Ham was punifhed in 
hispofterity, when Chanaan wasgurfed, 
and his defcendants were exterminated. 
But who does not fee that the curfe, and 
the puniftiment, in this cafe, fell on Cha- 
naan 
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naan and his pofterity, exclufively of the 
reft of the pofterity of Ham ; and were 
therefore the curfe and punifliment of the 
fon, not of the father, properly? Thede- 
fcendants of Mesraim, another of his 
fons, were the Egyptians : and they were 
fo far from being fervants of fervants to 
their coufins the Semites, that thefe were 
fervants of fervants to them, during more 
than fourfcore years. Why the pofterity 
of Chan a an was to be deemed an ac- 
curfed race, it is eafy to account ; and I 
have mentioned it juft now. But it is not 
fo eafy to account, why the pofterity of 
the righteous Sem, thtt great example of 
filial reverence, became flaves to another 
branch of the family of Ham. 

It would not be worth while to length* 
en this tedious letter, by fetting down any 
more of the contents of the hiftory of the 
bible. * Your lordfhip may pleafe to call 
the fubftance of it to your mind, and your 
native candor and love of truth will oblige 

you 
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you then to confefs, that thefe facred books 
do not aim in any part of them at any thing 
like univerfal chronology and hiftory. 
They contain a very imperfedt account of 
the Ifraelites themfelves ; of their fettle- 
ment in the land of promife, of which, 
by the way, they never had entire, and 
fcarce ever peaceable pofleffion j of their 
divifions, apoftafies, repentances, relapfes, 
triumphs, and defeats, under the occafi- 
onal government of their judges, and un- 
der that of their kings ; of the Galilean 
and Samaritan captivities, into which they 
were carried by the kings of Affyria, and 
of that which was brought on the remnant 
of this people when the kingdom of Judah 
was deftroyed by thofe princes who govern- 
ed the empire founded on the union of Ni- 
niveh and Babylon. Thefe things are all re- 
lated, your lordfhip knows, in a very fum- 
mary and con fufed manner: and we learn 
fo little of other nations by thefe accounts, 
that if we did not borrow fome light from 
the traditions of other nations, we (hould 
Vol. I. I fcarce 
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fcarce underftand them. One particular 
obfervatioiii and but one, I will make, to 
fliow what knowledge in the hiftory of 
mankind, and in the computation of time, 
may be expected from thefe books. The 
Afiyrians were their neighbours, powerful 
neighbours, with whom they had much 
and long to do. Of this empire therefore, 
if of any thing, we might hope to find 
fome fatisfadtory accounts. What do we 
find ? The fcripture takes no notice of ariy x 
Aflyrian kingdom, till juft before the time 
when prophane hiftory makes that empire 
to end. Then we hear of Phul, of Teg- 
lath-Phalasser, who was perhaps the 
fame perfon, and of Salman aser, who 
took Samaria in the twelfth of the aera of 
Nabonasser, that is, twelve years after 
the Aflyrian empire was no more. Sena- 
ciierib fucceeds to him, and Asserhad- 
don to Senacherib. What (hall we fay 
to this apparent contrariety? If the filence 
of the bible creates a ftrong preemption 
againft the firft, may not the filence of pro- 
phane 
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phane authority create fome againft the 
fecond Aflyrian monarchs ? The pains that 
are taken to perfuadc, that there is room 
enough between Sard an ap alus and Cy- 
rus for the fecond, will not refolve the 
difficulty. Something much more plaufi- 
b!e may be faid, but even this will be hy- 
pothetical, and liable to great contradi&ion. 
80 that upon the whole matter, the fcrip- 
tures are fo far from giving us light into 
general hiflory, that they encreafe the ob- 
fcurity even of thofe parts to which they 
have the neareft relation. We have there- 
fore neither in prophane nor in facred au- 
thors fuch authentic, clear, diflin£t, and 
full accounts of the originals of antient na- 
tions, and of the great events of thofe ages 
that are commonly called the firft ages, as 
deferve to go by the name of hiflory, or as 
afford fufficient materials for chronology 
and hiflory. 

I might now proceed to obferve to 
your lordlhip how this has happened, not 

1 2 only 
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only by the neceflary confequences of hu- 
man nature, and the ordinary courfe of 
human affairs, but by the policy, artifice, 
corruption and folly of mankind. But this 
would be to heap digreffion upon digreffi- 
on, and to prefume too much on your 
patience* I (hall therefore content myfelf 
to apply thefe reflexions on the ftate of an- 
tient hiftory to the ftudy of hiftory, and to 
the method to be obferved in it ; asfoon as 
your lordfhip has refted yourfelf a little 
after reading, and I after writing fo long a 
letter. 
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I. That there is in hiftory fufficient authen T 
ticity to render it ufeful, notwithftanding 
all obje&ions to the contrary. 

II. Of the method and due reftridions to 
be pbferyed in the ftudy of it. 

WHETHER the letter I now be- 
gin to write will be long or fhort, 
I know not : but I find my memory is re- 
freshed, my imagination warmed, and mat- 
ter flows in fo faft upon me, that I have 
not time to prefs it clofe. Since therefore 
you have provoked me to write, you muft 
be content to take what follows. 

I have obferved already that we are apt 
naturally to apply to our felves what, has 

I 3 happened 
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happened to other men, and that examples 
take their force from hence; as well thofe 
which hiftory, as thofe which experience, 
offers to our reflexion. What we do not 
believe to have happened therefore, we 
fhall not thus apply : and for want of the 
fame application, fuch examples will not 
have the fame cfFedt. Aqtient hiftory, fuch 
antient hiftory as I have defcribed, is quite 
unfit therefore in this refpeft toanfwer the 
ends that every reafonable man fhould pro- 
pole to himfelf in this ftudy ; becaufe fuch 
antient hiftory will never gain fufficient 
credit with any reafonable man. A tale 
well told, or a comedy or a tragedy well 
wrought up, may have a momentary effe& 
upon the mind, by heating the imagina- 
tion, furprizing the judgment, andaffeft- 
ing ftrongly the paflions. The Atheni* 
ans are faid to have been franfported into 
a kind of martial phrenzy by the reprefen- 
tationof a tragedy of Aeschylus, and to 
have marched under this influence from 
the theatre to the plains of Marathon. 
Thefe momentary impreflions might be 

' managed 
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managed, for aught I know, in fuch man- 
ner as to contribute a little, by frequent re- 
petitions of them, towards maintaining a 
kind of habitual contempt of folly, detef- 
tation of vice, and admiration of virtue in 
well-policed common-wealths. But then 
thefe impreflions cannot be made, nor this 
little effedt be wrought, unlefs the fables 
bear an appearance of truth. When they 
bear this appearance, reafon connives at 
the innocent fraud of imagination ; rea- 
fon difpenfes, in favour of probability, 
with thofe ftrift rules of criticifm that fhe 
has eftablifhed to try the truth of fa&: but 
after all, fhe receives thefe fables as fables ; 
and as fuch only fhe permits imagination 
to make the moft of them. If they pre- 
tended to be hiftory, they would be foon 
fubjedled to another and more fevere ex- 
amination. What may have happened, 
is the matter of an ingenious fable : what 
has happened, is that of an authentic hi- 
ftory : the impreflions which one or the 
other makes are in proportion. When 
imagination grows lawlefs and wild, ram* 

I 4 bie& 
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blcs out of the precindts of nature, and 
tells of heroes and giants, fairies and en- 
chanters, of events and of phaenomena re- 
pugnant to univerfal experience, to our 
cleared and moft diftinft ideas, and to all 
the known laws of nature, reafon does 
not connive a moment; but far from re- 
ceiving fuch narrations as hiftorical, (he 
rejects them as unworthy to be placed 
even among the fabulous. Such narrati- 
ons therefore cannot make the flighted 
momentary impreffions, on a mind fraught 
with knowledge, and void of fuperftition. 
Impofed by authority, and afiiftcd by arti- 
fice, the delufion hardly prevails over com- 
mon fenfe ; blind ignorance almoft fees, 
and rafh fuperftition hefitates: nothing 
lefs than enthufiafm and phrenzy can give 
credit to fuch hiftories, or apply fuch ex- 
amples. Don Qu ixote believed ; but even 
Sancho doubted. 

What I have faid will not be much con- 
troverted by any man who has read Ama- 
dis of Gaul, or has examined our antient 

tradi- 
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traditions without prepofleffion. The truth 
is, the principal difference between them 
feems to be this. In Am adis of Gaul, we 
have a thread of abfurdities that are in- 
vented without any regard to probability, 
and that lay no claim to belief: antient 
traditions are an heap of fables, under 
which fome particular truths, infcrutable, 
and therefore ufelefs to mankind, may lie 
concealed ; which have a juft pretence to 
nothing more, and yet impofe themfeltes 
upon us, and become under the venerable 
name of antient hiftory the foundations 
of modern fables; the materials with 
which fo many fyftems of fancy have been 
eredted. 

But now, as men are apt to carry thefir 
judgments into extremes, there are fome 
that will be ready to infift that all hiftory 
is fabulous, and that the very beft is no- 
thing better than a probable tale, artfully 
contrived, and plaufibly told, wherein 
truth and falfhood are indiftinguifhably 
Hended together. All the inftanccs, and 

all 
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all the common-place arguments, that 
B a yle and others hare employed to eftah- 
li£h this fort of Pyrrhonifm, will be quoted : 
and from thence it will be concluded, that 
if the pretended hiftories of the firft ages, 
and of the originals of nations, be too im- 
probable and too ill vouched to procure 
any degree of belief, thofe hiftories that 
have been writ later, that carry a greater 
air of probability and that boaft even co- 
ttmporary authority, are at leaft infuffici- 
ent to gain that degree of firm belief, 
which is neceflary to render the ftudy of 
them ufeful to mankind. But here that 
happens which often happens: the premtfes 
are true, and the conclufion is falfe ; becaufe 
a general axiom is eftablifhed precarioufly 
on a certain number of partial obfervations. 
This matter is of confequence ; for it tends 
to afcertain the degrees of aflent that we 
may give to hiftory. 

I agree then that hiftory has been 
purpofely and fyftematically falfified in all 
ages, and that partiality and prejudice have 

ow?fioned 
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occasioned both voluntary and involuntary 
errors even in the beft. Let me fay with- 
out offence, my lord, fince I may fay it 
with truth and am able to prove it, that 
ecclefiaftical authority has led the way 
to this, corruption in all ages, and all re* 
ligions. How monftrous were the abfur- 
dities that the prieflhood impofed on the 
ignorance and fuperftition of mankind in 
•the Pagan world, concerning the originals 
of religions and governments, their initio 
tutions and rites, their laws and cufloms ? 
What opportunities had they for fuch im- 
portions, whilft the keeping the records 
and collecting the traditions, was in fo ma* 
ny nations the peculiar office of this order 
of men? A cuftom highly extolled by 
Josephus, but plainly liable to the groff- 
eft frauds, and even a temptation to them. 
If the foundations of Judaifm and Chrifti- 
anity have been laid in truth, yet what 
numberlefs fables have been invented to 
raife, to embellifh and to fupport thefe 
ftruftures, according to the intereft and 

ttfle of the forcral architcas? That the 

Jews 
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Jews have been guilty of this will be allow- 
ed : and to the fliame of Chriftians, if not 
of Chriftianity, the fathers of one church 
have no right to throw the firft ftone at the 
fathers of the other. Deliberate fyftema-* 
tical lying has been pra£tifed and encou- 
raged from age to age; and among all 
the pious frauds that have been employed 
to maintain a reverence and zeal for their 
Religion in the minds of men, this abufe 9 
of hiftory has been one of the principal 
and moft fucccfsful: an evident and ex- 
perimental proof, by the way, of what I 
have infilled upon fo much, the aptitude 
and natural tendency of hiftory to form 
our opinions, and to fettle our habits. This 
righteous expedient was in fo much ufe 
and repute in the Greek church, that one 
Metaphrastus wrote a treatife on the 

art of compofing holy romances: the fadt, 
if I remember right, is cited by Bail- 
let in his book of the lives of the faints. 
He, and other learned men of the Roman 
Church, have thought it of fervice to their 
caufe, fince the refurre&ion of letters, to 

dcteft 
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detect fome import u res, and to depofe, or 
to un-niche according to the French ex- 
predion, now and then a reputed faint; 
but they feem in doing this to mean no more 
than a fort of compofition: they give up 
fome fables that they may defend others 
with greater advantage, and they make 
truth ferve as a italking-horfe to error. The 
fame fpirit, that prevailed in the Eaftern 
church, prevailed in the Weftern, and pre- 
vails ft ill. A ftrong proof of it appeared 
lately in the country where I am. A Hid- 
den fury of devotion feized the people of 
Paris for a little prieft*, undiftingpifhed 
during his life, and dubbed a faint by the 
Janfenifts after his death. Had the firfl: 
Minifter been a Janfenift, the faint had 
been a faint ftill. All France had kept his 
feftival: and, lince there are thoufands of 
eye- witnefles ready to atteft the truth of all 
the miracles fuppofed to have been wrought 
at his tomb, notwithftanding the difcou- 
ragement which thefe zealots have met with 

• The abbe Paris. 

from 
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from the government, we «fcay affure our 
fclves, that thefe filly impofturea would 
have been transmitted in all the fofcam 
pomp of hiftory, from the knaves of tin 
age to the fools of the next. 

This lying ipirit has gone forth from 
ecclefiaftical to other hiftorians: and J 
might fill many pages with inftances of 
extravagant fables that have been invented 
in feveral nations, to celebrate their anti- 
quity, to ennoble their originals, and to 
make them appear Uluftrious in the arts of 
peace and the triumphs of war. When 
the brain is well heated, and devotion or 
vanity, the femblance of virtue or real vice, 
and, above all, difputdfc and contefts, have 
infpired that complication of paffions we 
term zeal, the efieds are much the iame, 
and hiftory becomes very often a lying pa- 
negyric or a lying fatire j for different na- 
tions, or different parties in the fame nati- 
on, belie one another without any refpeS 
for truth, as they murder one another 
without any regard to right or fenfe of 
I humanity. 
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humanity. Religious zeal may boaft this 
horrid advantage over civil zeal, that the 
effects of it have been more fanguinary, 
and the malice more unrelenting. In 
another refpe& they are more alike, and 
keep a nearer proportion : different religi- 
ons have not been quite fo barbarous to 
one another as fe£ts of the fame religion ; 
and in like manner nation has had better 
quarter from nation, than party from party. 
But, in all thefe controverfies, men have 
pufhed their rage beyond their own and 
their adverfaries lives: they have endea- 
voured to intercft pofterity in their quar- 
rels, and by rendering hiftory fubfervient 
to this wicked purpofe, they have done 
their utmoft to perpetuate fcandal, and to 
immortalize their animofity. The Hea- 
then taxed the Jews even with idolatry ; the 
Jews joined with the Heathen to render 
Chriftianity odious: but the church, who 
beat them at their own weapons during 
thefe contefts, has had this further triumph 
over them, as well as over the feveral fedts 
that have arifen within her own pale; the 

works 
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works of thofe who have writ againft her 
have been deftroyed; and whatever fhe 
advanced, to juftify her felf and to defame 
her adverfaries, is preferved in her annals, 
and the writings of her dodtors. 

The charge of corrupting hiftory, in the 
caufe of religion, has been always com- 
mitted to the mod famous champions, and 
greateft faints of each church ; and if I 
was not more afraid of tiring, than of Van- 
dalizing your lordfliip, I could quote to 
you examples of modern churchmen who 
have endeavoured to juftify foul language 
by the new teftament, and cruelty by the 
old : nay, what is execrable beyond ima- 
gination, and what ftrikes horror into every 
mind that entertains due fentiments of the 
Supreme Being, God himfelf has been 
cited for rallying and infulting Adam after 
his fall. In other cafes, this charge be- 
longs to the pedants of every nation, and 
the tools of every party. What accufati- 
ons of idolatry and fuperftition have not 
been brought, and aggravated againft the 
3 Mahometans ? 
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Mahometans? Thofe wretched Chriftians 
Who returned from thofe wars, fo impro- 
perly called the J^oly wars, rumoured thefe 
(lories about the weft: and you may find, 
in fome of the old chroniclers and rO- 
mance writers, as well as Poets, the Sara- 
cens called Paynims ; tho" furely they were 
much further off from any fufpicion of 
polytheifm, than thofe who called them 
by that name. When Mahomet the fe- 
cond took Conftantinople in the fifteenth 
century, the Mahometans began to be a 
little better, and but a little better known, 
, than they had been before, to thefef parts 
of the world. But their religion, as well 
as their cuftoms and manners, wa? ftrange- 
ly mifreprefented by the Greek refugees 
.that fled from the Turks : and the terror and 

* • . • 

hatted which this people had infpired by 
the rapidity of their conquefts, and by their 
ferocity, made all thefe mifreprefentations 
univerfally pafs for truths. Many fuch 
inftances may be colle&ed from Morac- 
cio's refutation of the koran, and Re- 
L andus has published a very valuable trea- 
Vpl.1. K tife 
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tifc on purpofe to refute thefe calumnies, 
and to juftify the Mahometans. Does not 
this example incline your lordfhip to think, 

that the Heathens, and the Ariansand other 
heretics, would not appear quite fo abfurd 
in their opinions, nor fo abominable in their 
pradtice, as the orthodox Chriftians have 
reprefented them; if fome Relandus 
could arife, with the materials, neceflary 
to their justification, in his hands? He who 
reflects on the circum fiances that attended 
letters, from the time when Const anti n e, 
inftead of uniting the chara&ers of emper- 
or and fovereign pontiff in himfelf when he 
became Chriftian, as they were united 

in him and all the other emperors in the 
Pagan iyftem of government, gave fo 
much independent wealth and power to the 
clergy, and the means of acquiring fo much 
more : he who carries thefe refledtions on 
through all the latter empire, and through 
thofe ages of ignorance and fuperftition, 
wherein it was hard to fay which was great- 
eft, the tyranny of the clergy, or the fer- 
vility of the laity: he who confiders the 

extreme 
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extreme feverity, for inftance, of the laws 
madeby TuEODosiusin order to ftifle every 
writing that the orthodox clergy, that is 
the clergy then in fafhion, difliked; or the 
character and influence of fuch a prieft as 
.Gregory called the great, whoproclaimed 
war to all heathen learning in order to pro- 
mote Chriftian verity; and flattered Brune- 
hault, and abetced Phocas: he who 
confiders all thefe things, I fay, will not 
be at a lofs to find the reafons, why hiftory, 
both that which was writ before, and a 
great part of that which has been writ fince 
the Chriftian aera, is come to us fo imper- 
fect and fo corrupt. 

When the imperfection is due to a total 
want of memorials, either becaufe none 
were originally written, or becaufe they 
have been loft by devaftations of coun- 
tries, extirpations of people, and other 
accidents in a long courfe of time ; or be- 
caufe zeal, malice, and policy have join- 
ed their endeavours to deftroy them pur- 
pofely; we muft be content; to remain in' 

K % Qur 
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our ignorance; and there is no great harm 
in that. Secure from being deceived, I ckft 
fubmit tQ be uninformed. But when there 
is not a total want of memorials, when 
fome have been loft or deftroyed, and 
others have been preferved and propagated, 
then we arc in danger off being deceived : 
and therefore he rtiuft be very implicit in- 
deed who receives for true the hiftoiy of 
any religion or nation, and much more that 
of any fe& or party, withotit having the 
nieans of confronting it with fome other 
hiftory. A reafbnable man will not be 
thus implicit. He will not eftablifii the 
truth of hiftory on (ingle, but on concur- 
rent teftimony* If there be none fuch, he 
will doubt abfolutely: if there be a little 
fuch, he will proportion his affent 6r dif- 
fent accordingly. A fmall gleam of light, 
borri>Wed from foreign anecdotes, ferves 
often to difdover a whole fyftcra of falf- 
hood : and even they, who corrupt hiftory, 
frequently betray themfelves by their ighfc- 
rancc or inadvertency. Examples wherfe- 
of I cotitd daftly produce. Upon the 

whole 
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whole matter, in all thcfe cafes, we can- 
not be deceived efientially, unlefs we pleafe: 
tpid therefore there is no reafon to eftab- 
Kfh Byrrhonifm, that we may avoid the 
ridicule of credulity. 

In all other cafes, there is lefs reafon dill 
to do fo; for when hiftories and hiftorical 
memorials abound, even thofe that are falfe 
ferve to the difcovery of the truth, Infpired 
by different paffions, and contrived for op- 
polite purpofes, they con tradiflj and, con- 
tradicting, they convidt one another. Cri- 
ticifm feparates the ore from ( the drofs, and 
extracts from various authors aferies of true 
hiftory, which could not have been found 
entire in any one of them, and will com- 
mand our aflent, when it is formed with 
judgment, and reprefented with candor. 
If this may be done, as it has been done 
fometimes, with the help of authors who 
writ on purppfe to deceive; how much 
more eafily, and more effectually, may it 
be done with the help of thofe who paid a 
greater regard to truth ? In a multitude of 

K 3 # writers 
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writers there will be always fomc, either 
incapable of grofs prevarication from the 
fear of being difcovered, and of acquiring 
infamy whilft they feek for fame; or elfe 
attached to truth upon a nobler and furer 
principle. It is certain that thefe, even the 
laft of them, are fallible. Bribed by fome 
paflion or other, the former may venture 
now and then to propagate a falfhood, or 
to difguife a truth; like the painter that 
t^rcw in profile, as Luci an fays, the pic- 
ture of a prince that had but one eye. 
Montagnb objects to die memorials of 
Du Bellay, that tho the grofs of the 
fafts be truly related, yet thefe authors 
turned every thing they mentioned to the 
advantage of their matter, and mentioned 
npthing which could not be fo turned. The 

old fellow's words are worth quoting. - 

<c Decontournerlejugementdesevenemens 
^ fouvent contre raifon a notre avantage, & 
<c d* obmettre tout ce qu *il y a de chatou- 
" illeux en la vie de leur maitre, ils en 
ct font meftier." Thefe, and fuch as thefe, 
deviate occasionally and voluntarily from 

truth a 
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truth* but even they, who are attached to 
it the moft religioufly, may Hide fometimes 
into involuntary error. In matters of hi- 
ftory we prefer very juftly cotemporary 
authority; and. yet cotemporary authors 
are the moft liable to be warped from the 
ftrait rule of truth, in writing on fubjedts 
which have affedted them ftrongly, c< & 
<c quorum pars magna fuerunt." I am fo 
perfuaded of this, from what I have felt 
in my felf, and obferved in others, that if 
life and health enough fall to my {hare, 
and I am able to finifh what I meditate, a 
kind of hiftory, from the late queen's ac- 
ceflion to the throne, to the peace of Utrecht, 
there will be no materials that I (hall ex- 
amine more fcrupuloufly and feverely, than 
thofe of the time when the events to be 
fpoken of were in tranfadtion. But tho 
the writers of thefe two forts, both of 
whom pay as much regard to truth as the 
various infirmities of our nature admit, 
are fallible 5 yet this fallibility wil} not be 
fufficient to giye color to Pyrrhonifp. 
Where their finceqty as to f$ft is dpubtful, 
V?e ftrike out truth by the confrontation 

K 4 ot 
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of different accounts: as We ftrikc out fpkrki 
of fire by the colliflon of flints and ftech 
Where their judgments are fufpicious of 
partiality, we liiay judge for otir felves* dr 
adopt their judgments, after weighing them 
with certain grains of allowance. A little 
natural fagacity will proportion theife grain*, 
according to the particular circumftances of 
the authors, or their generil characters ; 
for even thefe influence. Thus Mom- 
tagne pretends, but he exaggerates a 
little, that Guicc 1 ardin no where afcribds 
any one a&ion to a virtuous, but every onto 
to a vicious principle. Something like this 
has been reproached to Tacitus: and not- 
withftanding all the fprightly loofe obfeN 
vations of MontaGne in one of his effays 
where he labours to prove the contrary, 
readPtUTARCH^scomparifons in what l£ti~ 
guage you pleafe, I am of Bodin's mind, 
you will perceive that they were made by 
a Greek. Infhort, my lord, the favour^ 
able opportunities of corrupting hiftofy 
have been often interrupted, and are noW 
over m fa flMny countries, that truth pe-, 

ftetfates 
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nitrates feveh ifttfc thofe where lying con- 
tinues ftfti to be pan of the policy ecdefr* 
afticaland civile of where, to fay the beft 
We can fay, troth is never {offered to ap- 
pear, till ihfc hto pafled through hands, otft 
of Which fhe feWom fetwhseftbre and uti~ 
defiled. 

• 

But k is time I Should conclude this 
tilted, uftder which I haw touched fometrf 
thofe reftfcns that &ew the folly of ende*- 
Voufing %b tiedfflk <anfaerfel Pyrrhonifrti 
in matters df htftbfy, beeaufe there are few 
hiftories without forae lies, and none with- 
out Tome tti ftakes ; and that prove the bo- 
dy of hiftttty Which we poflefs, fincc )atn- 
tierit memorials Iwrve been fo critically ex- 
amined, ahd modern memorials have been 
fo 'tmdttylied, to contain in it fuch a -pro- 
bable feries of events, 'eafily dfftinguifli- 
iblef rotate improbable, as force theaffent 
6f every iiian Who is in his fenfes, and are 
l therefore - (hiffident to arifwer ill 'the |>ur- 
ipofes of the ftudy df J hiftory. I mighrhave 
•ppcatecj t jfcfh&ps, 'tfftbout entering into 

the 
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the argument at all, to any man of candor, 
whether his doubts concerning the truth 
ofhiftory have hindered him from apply- 
ing the examples he has met with in it, 
and from judging of the prefent, and fome- 
times of the future by the paft? whether 
he has not been touched with reverence and 
admiration, at the virtue and wifdom of 
fome men, and of fome ages; and whether 
he has not felt indignation and contempt 
for others? whether Epaminondas, or 
Phocion, for inftance, the Decii, or 
the Scipios, have not raifed in his mind a 
flame of public fpirit, and private virtue ? 
and whether he has not fhucjdered with 
horror at the profcriptions of Marius and 
Svlla, at the treachery of Theodotus 
and Achillas, and at the confumpaate 
cruelty of an infant king? " Quis non contra 
MARiiarma,& contra Svlla e profcrip- 
tionem concitatur ? Quis non Theodo- 
to, & Achillae, & ipli puero, non 
<( puerile aufo facinus, infeftus eft?" If all 
thi6 be a digreflion therefore, your lordfhip 
will be fo good as to excufe it. 

II. What 



cc 
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II. What has been faid concerning the 
multiplicity of hiftories, and of hiftorical 
memorials, wherewith our libraries abound 
fince the refurredtion of letters happened, 
and the art of printing began, puts me in 
mind of another general rule, that ought 
to be obferved by every man who intends 
to make a real improvement, and to be- 
come wifer as well as better, by the ftudy 
of hiftory. I hinted at this rule in a for- 
mer letter, where I faid that we fhould 
neither grope in the dark nor wander in 
the light. Hiftory muft have a certain de- 
gree of probability and authenticity, or the 
examples we find in it will not carry a force 
Sufficient to make due impreffions on our 
minds, nor to illuftrate nor to ftrengthen 
the precepts of philofophy and the rules of 
good policy. But befides, when hiftories 
have this neceflary authenticity and proba- 
bility, there is much difcernment to be 
employed in the choice and the ufe we 
make of them. Some are to be red, fome 
are to be ftudied; and fome may be neg- 
Je&ed entirely, not only without detriment, 

but 
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but with advantage. Some are the proper 
obje&s of one m^n's curiofity, fbmc of 
others, and fome of all men'«; but all hi^ 
(lory is not an objed: of curiofity for any 
man. He who improperly, wantonly, and 
abfurdly makes it fc, indulges a fort of ca- 
nine appetite : die curiofity of one, like the 
hunger of the other, devours ravenoufly and 
without diftindion whatever fells in it's 
way: but neither of them digefts. They 
heap crudity upon crudity , and nourifli and 
improve nothing but their diflemper. Some 
fuch charaders I have known, tho it is not 
the moft common extreme into Avhich 
men are apt to fall. One of them I knew 
in this country . He joined, 4o a more than 
athletic firength of body, a prodigious 
memory ; and to both a prodigious induftry. 
He had red alrpoft constantly twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, for £vc and -twenty 
or thirty years; and had heaped together 
as much learning as could be crouded into 
an head. In the couric of my acquaint* 
anee with him, I confulted him once or 
twice, not oftcner) for I foqnd 4his roafs 

of 
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of learning of as little ufe to me as to the 
owner. The man wits communicative 
enough, but nothing was diftiixft in his 
taind. How 9O0W k be other wife? he 
had never fpared time to think, all was cm- 
ployed in reading. His reafon had not the 
merit of common mechanifm. When you 
prefs a watch or pull a clock, they anfwet 
your qucftion with precifion; for they fe- 
'peatexa&lythe hotlr of the day, and tell 
you neither tnore nor ldfs than you defire 
to know. Btit when you aflced this mah 
a que ft ion, he overwhelmed you by pour- 
ing forth all that the feveral terms or words 
of your queftion recalled to bis memory : 
and if he : omitted any filing, it was that 
very thing to which the fenfe of the whole 
queftion fhouki have led him and confined 
htm. To aflc him a queftion, was to 
wind up a fpring in his memory, that rattled 
on with vaft rapidity, and corifufed noife, 
till the force of it was fpent : and. you went 
away with all the noife in your ears, 
(termed and tm-inform'd. 'I never left 
faimthatl was not ready to fay to him, 

♦ . « Dieu 
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" Dieu vous faffe la grace de devenir qioins 
€C fcavant!" awifli that La Mothe le 
Vayer mentions upon fonfie occafion or 
other, arid that he would have done well 
to have applyed to himfelf upon many* 

He who reads with difcernment and 
choice, will acquire lefs learning, but more 
knowledge : and as this knowledge is col- 
lected with defign, and cultivated with art 
and method, it will be at all times of im- 
mediate and ready ufe to himfelf and others. 

Thus ufeful arms in magazines we place. 
All ranged in order; and difpos'd with grace: 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleafe ; 
But to be found, 'when need requires, with eafe. 

* • 

You remember the verfes, my lord, in 
our friend's effay on criticifm, which was 
the work of his childhood almoft; but 
is fuch a monument of good fenfe and po- 
etry as no other that I know has raifed in 
his riper years. 

He who reads without this difcernment 

and choice, and, like Bod in 's pupil, refolves 

4 to 
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to read all, will not have time, no nor ca- 
pacity neither, to do any thing eife. He 
will not be able to think, without which it 
is impertinent to read j nor to aft, without 
which it is impertinent to think. He will 
aflemble materials with much pains, and 
purchafe them at much expence, and have 
neither leifure nor {kill to frame them into 
proper (bantlings, or to prepare them for 
ufe. To what purpofe (hould be hufband 
his time, or learn architecture ? he has no 
defign to build. But then to what purpofe 
all thefe quarries of (lone, all thefe moun- 
tains of fand and lime, all thefe forefts of 
oak and deal? cc Magnojmpendio tem- 
" porum, magna alienarum aurium molef- 
Cc tia, laudatio haec conftat, O hominem 
<( litteratum! Simus hoc titulo rufticiorc 
<c contend, O virum bonum !" We may 
add, and Seneca might have added in his 
own ftile, and according to the manners 
and characters of his own age, another 
title asruftic, and as little in fafhion, " O 
" virum &pient& fua fimplicem, & fim- 
<c plicitate fua fapientem ! O virum utilcm 
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" fibi, fiiis, pejpublicae, & humano gc- 
" fieri !" I Jb*ve ftid perhaps ?V;eacJy, but 
so matter, it cannot be f.epetfed too oftQQ, 
that the drift of all philqfophy, sad of all 
political Speculations* .qught tQ be the 
making us better men, and better citizen?* 
Xhofe ftudies, which Jtiave no intention 
towards improving our moral chara&ers, 
have no pretence to be ftiled philofqphi- 
cal. cc .Quis eft eniw/' lays Tu^ly in 
Jbis ofiices, " qui nullis officii prae^eptia 
iC tradendis, phUofophugi fe audeat dicgre ?" 
Whatever political fpequlation, iqftead of 
|>reparing us ,to be ufeful to focfety apd tp 
.promote the ^happinsfs of q»nkinc|, JKP 
only fyfteros. for gratifying private ambiti- 
on, .and jjromotjjjg. private jpterqfts at.thp 
public ejepeacci; i&fwb, I %, d?f^ve tp 
,be bwot, And the author of ftep (p 
.ft»rve, UkeMA(?HiAY^^ l ina.j»iL 
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LETTER V. 

I. The great ufe of hiftory, properly Jb 
called \ as dijiinguijhedfrom the writings 
of mere annalifts and antiquaries. 

II. Greek and Roman hijtorians. 

III. Some idea of a complete hiftory. 

IV. Further cautions to bepbferved in this 
Jludy, and the regulation of if according 

to the different profeffions, and fixa- 
tions of men : above all y the ufe to be 
made of it (i) by divines, and (2) by 
tbofe who are called to the fervice of their 
country. 

I Remember my laft letter ended ab- 
ruptly, and a long interval has fince 
pafled : fq that the thread I had then fpun 
has flipt from me. I will try to recover 
it, and to purfue the tafk your lordfhip 
has obliged me to continue. Befides the 
pleafure of obeying your orders, it is like- 

L wife 
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wife of fomc advantage to myfclf, to re* 
colledt my thoughts, and refume a ftudy 
in which I was converfant formerly. For 
nothing cart be mora true than that fay- 
ing of Solon reported by Pxato, tho 
ceniured by him impertinently enough 
in one of his wild books of laws — AJJidue 
addifcenSy ad fenium <vemo. The truth 
is, the moil knowing man in the courfe 
of the longeft life, will have always much 
to learn* and the wifeft and beft much to 
improve. This rule will hold in the 
knowledge and improvement to be ac- 
quired by the ftudy of hiftory : and there- 
fore even he who has gone to this fchool 
in his youth, fhould not negledt it in his 
age. " I read in Livy, fays Montaigne, 
" what another man does not : and Plit- 
cc tarch red there what I do not." Juft 
fo the fame man may read at fifty what 
he did not read in the fame book • at five 
and twenty : at leafl I have found it fo, 
by my own experience on many occa- 
fions. 

By 
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B y comparing, in this ftudy, the ex- 
perience of other men and other ages 
with our own, we improve both : we 
analyfe, as it were, philofophy. We re- 
duce all the abftra<ft fpeculations of ethics, 
and all the general rules of human po- 
licy, to their firft principles. With thefe 
advantages every man may, tho few men 
do, advance daily towards thofe ideas, 
thofe increated effences a Platonift would 
fay, which no human creature can reach 
in practice, but in the neareft approaches 
to which the perfedion of our nature 
confifts : becaufe every approach of this 
kind renders a man better, and wifer, for 
himfelf, for his family, for the little com- 
munity of his own country, and for the 
great community of the world. Be not 
furprized, my Lord, at the order in which 
I place thefe objects. Whatever order 
divines and moralifts, who contemplate 
the duties belonging to thefe objedts, may 
place them in, this is the order they hold 
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in nature: and I have always thought 
that we might lead purfelves and others 
to private virtue, more effe&ually by a 
due obfervation of this order, than by 
any of thofe fublime refinements that 
pervert it. 

Self-Love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake : 
The centre mov'd, a circle ftraitiucceeds, 
Another ftill, and ftill another fpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. 

So fings our friend Pope, my lord, and 
fo I believe. So I (hall prove too, if I 
miftake not, in an epiftle I am about to 
write 4o him, in order to complete a fet 
that were writ fome years ago, 

A man of my age, who returns to the 
ftudy of hiftory, has no time to lofe, be- 
caufe he has little to live : a man of your 
Lordfhip s age has no time to lofe, be- 
caufe he has much to do. For different 
reafons therefore the fame rules will fuit 

us. 
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ua. Neither of us muft grope in the 
dark, neither of us muft wander in the 
light. I have done the firft formerly a 
good deal; ne verba mi hi darentur ; ne 
aliquid effe in hac recondita antiquitatis 
fcientia magni acfecreti boni judicaremus. 
If you take my word, you will throw 
none of your time away in the fame 
manner : and I (hall have the lefs regret 
for that which I have mifpent, if I per- 
fuade you to haften down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire 
as well as more authentic hiftories of ages 
more modern. In the ftudy of thefe 
we (hall find many a complete feries of 
events, preceded by a deduction of their 
immediate and remote caufes, related in 
their full extent, and accompanied with 
fuch a detail of circumftances, and cha- 
racters, as may tranfport the attentive 
reader back to the very time, make him 
a party to the councils, and an adlor in 
the whole fcene of affairs. Such draughts 
as thefe, either found in hiftory or ex- 
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traded by our own application from it, 
and iuch alone, are truly ufeful. Thus 
hiftory becomes what (he ought to be, 
and what (he has been ibmetimes called, 
magiftra vitae y the miftrefs, like philofo- 
phy, of human life. If {he is npt this, 
ihe is at beft nuntta vetuftatis, the ga- 
zette of antiquity, or a dry regifter of 
ufelefs anecdotes. Suetonius fays that 
Tiberius ufed to enquire of the gram* 
marians, qtfae mater Hecuhae % quod Acbil- 
iis nomen inter virginesfuijfet, quidjire- 
nes cantare jint falitae? Seneca men- 
tions certain Greek authors, who exa? 
mined very accurately, whether Ana- 
creon loved wine or women beft, whe- 
ther Sappho was a common whore, 
with other points of equal importance : 
and I make no doubt but that a man, bet- 
ter acquainted than I have the honor to 
be with the learned perfons of our own 
country, might find fome who have dis- 
covered feveral anecdotes concerning the 
giant Albion, concerning Samothes 

the 
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the fon or Brito the grandfon of Ja- 
cket, and concerning .Brut us who led 
a colony into our ifland after the fiege of 
Troy, as the others re-peopled it after 
the deluge. But ten millions of fuch 
anecdotes as thefe, tho they were true ; 
and complete authentic volumes of Egyp- 
tian or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of 
Gallic or Brittih, of French or Saxon re- 
cords, would be of no value in my fenfe, 
becaufe of no ufe towards our improve- 
ment in wifdom and virtue ; if they con- 
tained nothing more than dynafties and 
genealogies, and a bare mention of re- 
markable events in the order of time, 
like journals, chronological tables, or dry 
and meagre annals, 

I say the fame of all thofe modern 
compofitions in which we find rather the 
heads of hiftory, than any thing that de- 
ferves to be called hiftory. Their au- 
thors are either abridgers or compilers. 
The firft do neither honor to themfelves 

h 4 nor 
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nor good to mankind; for furely the 
abridger is in a form below the tranfla-. 
tor : and the book, at. leaft the hiftory^ 
that wants to be abridged, does not de- 
ferve to be red. They have done anew 
ently a great deal of hurt by fubftituting 
many a bad book in the place of a good 
one; and by giving occasion to men, 
who contented themfelves with extracts 
and abridgments, to negleft, and through 
their neglect to lofe the invaluable origi- 
nals: for which reafon I curfe Con* 
stantine Porphyrogenetes as hear- 
tily as I do Gregory. The fecond are 
of fome ufe, as far as they contribute to 
preferve public ads, and dates, and the 
memory of great events. But they who 
are thus employed have feldom the .means 
of knowing thofe private paffages on 
which all public tranfadlions depend, 
and as feldom the {kill and the talents 
neceffary to put what they do know well 
together : they cannot fee the working of 
the mine, but their induftry collects the 

matter 
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matter that is thrown out. It is the bu- 
finefs, or it (hould be fo 9 of others to fe-. 
parate the pure ore from the drofs, to 
(lamp it into coin, and to enrich not en- 
cumber mankind. When there are none 
fufficient to this talk, there may be anti- 
quaries, and there may be journalifts or 

annalifts, but there are no hiftorians. 

« 

It is worth while to obferve the prtf- 
grefs that the Romans and the Greeks 
made towards hiftory. The Romans had 
journalifts or annalifts from the very be* 
ginning of their ftate. In the fixth cen- 
tury, or very near it at fooneft, they be* 
gan to have antiquaries, and fome at- 
tempts were made towards writing of 
hiftory. I call thefe firft hiftorical pro* 
dudlions attempts only or effays : and they 
were no more, neither among the Ro- 
mans nor among the Greeks. Graeci ipfi 
Jic initio fcript it arunt, ut no/ter Cato, ut 
Piftor^ ut Pifo. It is Anthony, not the 
triumvir, my lord, but his grandfather 

the 
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die famous orator, who fays this in the fc- 
cond book of Tulfy de oratore : he adds 
afterwards, It a que qualis apud Graecos 
Pberecydesy Hcllanicus, AcuJilauSj aliique 
permultiy talis twfter Cato, & Pi£for, & 
Pifo. I know that Anthony fpeaks 
here ftridtly of defeat of {tile and want of 
oratory. They were tantummodo narra- 
tvres,. non txornatores, as he expreffes 
himfelf: but as they wanted ftile and flcill 
to write in fuch a manner as might an- 
fwer all the ends of hiftory, fo they 
wanted materials. Pherecydes writ 
fomething about Iphigenia, and the 
feftivals of Bacchus, Hellanicus was 
a poetical hiftorian, and Acusilaus grav- 
ed genealogies on plates of brafs. Pic- 
tor, who is called by Livy fcriptorum 
antiquijftmus, publifhed I think fome fhort 
annals of his own time. Neither he nor 
Piso could have fufficient materials for 
the hiftory of Rome ; nor Cato, I pre- 
sume, even for the antiquities of Italy. 
The Romans, with the other people of 

that 
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that country* were then juft rifing out of 
barbarity, and growing acquainted with 
letters ; for thofe that the Grecian colo- 
nies might bring into Sicily, and the 
fouthern parts of Italy, fpread little) or 
lafted little, and made in the whole no 
figure. And whatever learning might 
have flourished among the ancient Etru- 
rians, which was perhaps at moft nothing 
better than augury and divination and fu- 
perftitious rites, which were admired and 
cultivated in ignorant ages, even that was 
almoft entirely worn out of memory. Pe- 
dants who would impofe all the traditions 
of the four firft ages of Rome, for au- 
thentic hiftory, have infifted much on 
certain annals, of which mention is made 
in the very place I have juft now quoted. 
Ab initio rerum Romanarum, fays the 
fame interlocutor, ufque ad P. Murium 
fontificem maximum, res omnes Jingulorum 
annorum mandabat Uteris pontifex maxi- 
tnus, efferebatque in album, & proponebat 
tpkulam 4pmi, pot eft as ut ejfet populo cog* 
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mfcendi, iidemque etiam nunc annates 
maximi nominantur. But, my lord, be 
pfeafed to take notice, that the very di- 
ftib&ion I make is made here between a 
bare annalift and an hiftorian : Erat hi- 
Jkria nihil aliud* in thefe early days, nifi 
mrnalium amfc&io. Take notice likewife; 
by the way, that Livr, whofe particular 
application it had been to fearch into this 
matter, affirms pofitively that the greateft 
part of all public and private monuments, 
among which he fpecifies thefe very an- 
nals, had been deftroyed in the fack of 
Rome by the Gauls: and Plutarch 
ekes Clodius for the fame affertion, in 
the life of Numa Pompilius. Take no- 
tice in the laft place of that which is 
more immediately to our prefent pur- 
pole. Thefe annals could contain nothing 
more than fhort minutes or memoran- 
dums hung up in a table at the pontiffs 
houfe, like the rules of the game in a 
billiard-room, and much fuch hiftory as 
we have in the epitomies prefixed to the 

books 
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books of Livy or of any other hiftorian, 
in lapidary infcriptions, or in fome mo- 
dern almanacs. Materials for hiftory they 
were no doubt, but fcanty and ineffici- 
ent; fuch as thofe ages could produce 
when writing and reading were accotn* 
plifhments fo uncommon, that the prae- 
tor was dire&ed by law, clavum pangcre, 
to drive a nail into the door of a temple,, 
that the number of years might be rec- 
koned by the number of nails. Such in 
fhort as we have in monkiih annalifts, 
and other ancient chroniclers of nations 
now in being : but not fuch as can entitle 
the authors of them to be called hifto- 
rian$j nor can enable others to write his- 
tory in that fulnefs in which it muflr be 
written to become a leflbn of ethics and 
politics. The truth is, nations like men 
have their Infancy : and the few paflages 
of that time, which they retain, are not 
fuch as deferred moft to be remembered.; 
but fuch as, being moil proportioned to 
that age, made the ffrongeft impreffions 

on 
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on their mihds. In thofe natkms that 
preferve their dominion long, and grow 
up to manhood, the elegant as well as the 
neceflary arts and fciences are improved to 
fome degree of pcrfe&ion : and hiftory, 
thkt was at firft intended only to record 
the names or perhaps the general charac- 
ters of fome famous men, and to transmit 
in grofs the remarkable events of every 
age to pofterity, is raifed to anfwer an- 
other, and a nobler end. 

m 

II. Thus it . happened among the 
Greeks, but much more among the Ro- 
mans, notwithftanding the prejudices in 
favour of the former, even among the 
latter. I have fometimes thought that 
Virgil might have juftly afcribed to his 
country-men the praife of writing hiftory 
better, as well as that of affording the 
nobleft fubje&s for it, in thofe famous 
verfes, * where the different excellencies 

of 

* Excudent alii fpirantia mollius acra, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltes ; 

Orabunt 
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of the two nations are fo finely touched : 
but he would have weakened perhaps 
by lengthening, and have flattened the 
climax. Open Herodotus* you are 
entertained by an agreeable {lory-teller, 
who meant to entertain* and nothing 
more. Read Thucydides or Xeno- 
phon, you are taught indeed as well as 
entertained: and the ftatefman or the 
general, the philofopher or the orator, 
fpeaks to you in every page. They wrote 
on fubje&s on which they were well in- 
formed, and they treated them fully: 
they maintained the dignity of hiftory, 
and thought it beneath them to vamp 
vp old traditions, like the writers of their 
age and country, and to be the trumpe- 
ters of a lying antiquity. The Cyro- 
paedia of Xenophon may be objected 
perhaps ; but if he gave it for a romance 

not 

Oxabunt caufas melius, caelique meatus 
DeTcribent radio, et furgentia fidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Rom'ane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes> pacique imponere raoren*» 
Parcere fubje&s, et dcbellarc fuperbos. 
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not an hiftory, as he might for aught we 
can tell, it is out of the cafe : and if he 
gave it for an hiftory not a romance, I 
fhould prefer his authority to that of 
Herodotus or any other of his country* 
men. But however this might be, and 
whatever merit we may juftly afcribe to 
thefe two writers, who were alrfeoft An- 
gle in their kind, and who treated but 
(mall portions of hiftory; certain it is in 
general, that the levity as well as loqua- 
city of the Greeks made them incapable - 
of keeping up to the true ftandard of 
hiftory : and even PoLVBftrs and Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnafliis muft bow to the 
great Roman authors. Many principal 
men of that commonwealth wrote me- 
morials of their own a&ions and their 
own times: Sylla, Caesar, Labie- 
nus, Pollio, Augustus, and others. 
What writers of memorials, what com- 
pilers of the materia hiftorica were thefe ? 
What genius was neceflary to finifh 
up the pictures that fuch matters had 
2 fketched ? 
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iketched ? Rome afforded men that were 
equal to the talk. Let the remains, the 
precious remains, of Salust, of Livy* 
and of Tacitus, witnefc this truth* 
When Tacitus wrote, even the ap- 
pearances of virtue had been long pro* 
fcribed, and tafte was grown corrupt as 
well as manners. Yet hiftory preferred 
her integrity and her luftre. She pre* 
ferved them in the writings of fomo 
whom Tacitus mentions, in none per* 
haps more than his own; every line of 
which out- weighs whole pages of fuch a 
rhetor as Famianus Strada. I (ingle 
him out among the moderns, becaufe ho 
had the foolifh prefumption to cenfure 
Tacitus, and to write hiftory himfelf : 
and your lordftiip will forgive this fhort 
excurfion in honor of a favourite au- 
thor. 

What a fchool of private and public 
virtue had been opened to us at the re- 
furre&on of letters, if the latter hifto- 
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rians of the Roman commonwealth , and 
the firft of the fucceeding monarchy* 
had come down to us entire ? The few 
that are corfie down, tho broken and 
imperfeft, compofe the beft body of hi- 
ftory that we have, nay the only body 
of ancient hiftory that deferves to be an 
6bje& of ftu<ty. It fails us indeed moil at 
that remarkable and fatal period, where 
our reasonable curiofity is raifed the 
higheft. Livy employed five and forty 
t>ooks to bring his hiftory down to the 
end of the fixth century, and the break- 
ing out of the third Punie war : but he 
employed ninety-five to bring it down 
from thence to the death of Drusus ; 
that is, through the courfe of one hun- 
dred and twenty or thirty years. Ap- 
pian, Dion Cassius, and others, nay 
even Plutarch included/ make us but 
poor amends for what is loft of Livy, 
Among all the adventitious helps by 
which we endeavour to fupply this lois 
in fome degree, the beft are thofe that 
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tve find fcattered up and down in the 
works of Tully; His orations parti- 
cularly and his letters contain many cu- 
rious anecdotes and inftrudtive reflections, 
concerning the intrigues and machina- 
tions that were carried on againft liberty, 
from Catiline's conipiracy to Cae- 
sar's* The ilate of the government, 
the conftitution and temper of the fe- 
veral parties, and the characters of the 
principal perfons who figured at that 
time on the public ftage, are to be feea 
there in a ftronger and truer light than 
they would have appeared perhaps if he 
had writ purpofely on this fubjed, and 
even in thofe memorials which he fome- 
where promifes Atticus to write. Ex- 
cudam aliquod Heraclidium opus, quod la- 
teat in tbefauris tuts. He would hardly 
have unmafked in fuch a work, as freely 
as in familiar occafional letters, Pom- 
pey, Cato, Brutus, nay himfelf $ the 
four men of Rome, on whofe praifes he 
dwelt with the greateft complacency. 

M 2 The 
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The age in which Livy flourifhecE 
abounded with fuch materials as thefe i 
they were frcfli, they were authentic ; it 
was eafy to procure thenv it was fafe to 
employ them. How he did employ 
them in executing the fecond part of h» 
defign, we may judge by his execution 
©f the firft : and I own to your lordfhip 
I (hould be glad to exchange, if it were 
poflible, what we have of this hiftory 
lor what we have not. Would you not 
be glad, my lord, to fee in one ftupen- 
dous draught the whole progrefs of that 
government from liberty to fervitude? 
the whole feries of caufes and effects, 
apparent and real, public and private > 
thofe which all men faw, and all good 
men lamented and oppofed at the time y 
and thofe which were fo difguifed to the 
prejudices, to the partialities of a 'divi- 
ded people, and even to the corruption: 
of mankind, that many did not, and that 
rtiany could pretend they did not, difcern 
them* till it was too late to refift them ?■ 
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I am forry to fay it, this part of the Ro- 
man ftory would be not only more cu- 
rious and more authentic than the for- 
mer, but of more immediate and more 
important application to the prefent ftate 
of Britain. But it is loft : the lofs is ir- 
reparable, and your lordfhip will not 
blame me for deploring it. 

III. Th*y who fet up for &epticifn> 
may not regret the lofs of fuch an hi- 
story : but this I will be bold to affert to 
them, that an hiftory mud be writ on 
this plan, and xnuft aim at leaft at thefe 
perfections, or it will anfwer fufficiently 
none of the intentions of hiftory. That 
it will not anfwer fufficiently the inten- 
tion I have infifled upon in thefe letters, 
that of inftru&ing pofterity by the exam- 
ples of former ages, is manjfeft ; and ) 
think it is as manifeft that an hiftory can- 
not be faid even to relate faithfully, and 
inform us truly, that does not relate fully, 
juid inform us of all that is neceflary to 
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fzakz x trzc judgment concerning the 
ri.i M r"i ccntuncd in ir. Naked fa£b, 
wtfircc the oafe that produced them 
2zd die cfrcunifbLnces that accompanied 
tf'jgTTTj are ecc fufSdcnt to characterize 
ac5cas cr ccantcli. The nice degrees 
cf wi££cm and of folly, of virtue and of 
viae, will not only be undifcovcrable in 
them ; but we mull be very often unable 
to determine under which of thefe cha- 
racters they fail in general. The fecptics 
I am ipeaking cf are therefore guilty of 
this ahfurdity : the nearer an hi/lory 
cctnes to the true idea of hiftory, the 
better it informs and the more it in- 
Itructs us, the more worthy to be re- 
jected it appears, to them. I have {aid 
and allowed enough to content any rea- 
fonablc man about the uncertainty of 
hiilory. I have owned that the beft are 
defective, and I will add in this place an 
obiervation which did not, I think, oc- 
cur to me before. Conjecture is not al- 
ways diftinguiflied perhaps as it ought to 
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be j fo that an ingenious writer may fome- 
times do very innocently, what a malicious 
writer does very criminally as often as 
he dares, and as his malice requires it : 
he may account for events after they have 
happened, by a fyftem of caufes and con- 
duit that did not really produce them, 
tho it might poffibly or even probably 
have produced them. But thi£ obferva- 
tion, like feveral others, becomes a rea- 
fon for examining and comparing autho- 
rities, and for preferring fome, not for 
rejecting all. Davila, a noble hiftorian 
furely, and one whom I fhould not fcruple 
to confefs equal in many refpedts to Li vy, 
as I fhould not fcruple to prefer his coun- 
tryman GUICCIARDIN tO THUCYDIDES 

in every refpeft; Davila, my lord, 
was accufed from the firft publication of 
his hiftory, or at leaft was fufpedted, of 
too much refinement and fubtilty $ in de- 
veloping the fecret motives of aftions, in 
laying the caufes of events too deep, and 
deducing them often through a feries of 
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progreflion too complicated, and too ar* 
tiftly wrought But yet the fufpirious 
perfon who fliould reject this hiftorian 
upon fuch general inducements as thefe, 
would have no grace to oppofe his fufpi* 
dons to the authority of the firft duke of 
Epernon, who had been an ador, and a 
principal aflor too, in many of the icenes 
that Da vi la recites. Girard, fecre- 
tary to this duke and no contemptible 
biographer, relates, that this hiftory came 
down to the place where the old man 
tefided in Gafcony, a little before his 
death ; that he red it to him, that the 
duke confirmed the truth of the narra- 
tions in it, and feemed only furprizcd by 
what means the author could be fo well 
Informed of the moft fecret councils and 
jneafures of thofe times ? 

IV. I have (aid enough on this head, 
and your lordfhip may be induced per. 
haps, by what I have faid, to think with 
pie, that fqch biftories as thefe, whether 

ancient 
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ancient or modern, deferve alone to be 
ftudicd. Let us leave the credulous 
learned to write hiftory without mate- 
rials, or to ftudy thofe who do fo* to 
wrangle about ancient traditions, and to 
ring different changes on the fame fett 
of bells. Let us leave the fceptics, in mo- 
dem as well as ancient hiftory, to tri- 
umph in the notable difcovery of the ides 
of one month miftaken for the calends 
of another, or in the various dates and 
contradictory circumstances which they 
find in weekly gazettes and monthly 
mercuries. Whilft they are thus em- 
ployed., your lordfhip and I will pro- 
ceed, if you pleafe, to confider more 
clofely than we have yet done, the rule 
mentioned above ; that I mean of ufing 
difcernment and choice in the ftudy of 
the moft authentic hiftory, that of not 
wandering in the light, which is as ne- 
ceflary as that of not groping in the 
fork* 

Man 
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Man is the fubjedt of every hiftory ; 
to know him well, we muft fee him 
and confider him, as hiftory alone can 
prefent him to us, in every age, in every 
country, in every ftate, in life and in 
death. Hiftory therefore of all kinds, 
of civilized and uncivilized, of ancient 
and modern nations, in fhort all hiftory, 
that defcends to a fufficient detail of hu- 
man actions and chara&ers, is ufeful to 
bring us acquainted with our fpecies, nay 
with ourfelves. To teach and to incul- 
cate the general principles of virtue, and 
the general rules of wifdom and good 
policy, which refult from fuch details of 
actions and characters, comes for the 
mod part, and always (hould come, ex- 
prefsly and direftly into the defign of 
thole who are capable of giving fuch 
details: and therefore whilft they nar- 
rate as hiftorians, they hint often as phi- 
lofophers ; they put into our hands, as 
it were, on every proper occafion, the 

end 
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end of a clue, that ferves to remind us 
of fearching, and to guide us in the 
. fearch of that truth which the example 
before us either eftabliihes or illuftrates. 
If a writer negledls this part, we are able 
however to fupply his negleft by our 
own attention and industry: and when 
he gives us a good hiftory of Peruvians 
or Mexicans, of Chinefe or Tartars, of 
Mufcovites or Negroes, we may blame 
him, but we muft blame ourfelves much 
more, if we do not make it a good leflbn 
of philofophy. This being the general 
ufe of hiftory, it is not to be negle&ecL, 
Every one may make it, who is able to 
read and to reflect on what he reads : 
and every one who makes it will find, 
in his degree, the benefit that arifes from 
an early acquaintance contracted in this 
manner with mankind. We are not 
only paffengers or fojourners in this 
world, but we are abfolute ftrangers at 
the firft fteps we make in it. Our guides 
often ignorant, often unfaithful. By 

this 
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this map of the country which hiftory 
fpreads before us, we may learn, if we 
pleafe, to guide ourfelvcs. In our jour* 

ncy through it, we are befet on every 
fide. We are befieged fometimes even 

in our ftrongeft holds. Terrors and temp* 
tetions, conducted by the paffions of 
Other men, aflault us: and our own 
plffions, that correfpond with thefe, be* 
tray us. Hiftory is a collection of the 
journals of thofe who have travelled 
through the fame country, and been 
expofed to the fame accidents : and their 
good and their ill fuccefs are equally 
inftru&ive. In this purfuit of know- 
ledge an immenfe field is fpread to us : 
general hiftories, facred and prophane ; 
the hiftories of particular countries, par- 
ticular event9, particular orders, parti* 
eular men ; memorials, anecdotes, tra* 
Vds. But we miift not ramble in this 
field without difcernment or choice, nor 
even with thefe muft we ramble too 
long. 

As 
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As to the choice of authors, who h*ve 
writ cm all thefc various fubje&s, lb 
much has been faid by learned men con- 
cerning all thofe that deferve attention, 
and their fcveral characters are fo welt 
eftablifhed, that it would be a fort of 
pedantic affectation to lead your lordfhipr 
through fo voluminous, and at the feme 
time fo eafy, a detail. I pafs it over 
therefore in order to obferve, that as 
foon as we have taken this general view 
of mankind, and of the courfe of human 
affairs in different ages and different 
parts of the world > we ought to apply, 
and the fhortnefs of human life confr* 
dered, to confine ourfelves almoft en- 
tirely in our ftudy of hiftory, to fiich 
hiftories as have an immediate relation 
to our profefiions, or to our rank and, 
fituation in the fociety to which we be- 
long. Let me inftance in the profeffion 
of divinity, as the nobleft and the moil 
important* 

CO 
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(i) I have (aid fo much concealing 
the fhare which divines of all religions 
have taken in the corruption of hiftorjv 
that I (hould have anathemas pronounced 
againfi me, no doubt, in the eaft and, 
the weft, by the dairo, the mufti, and 
the pope, if thefe letters were fubmitted ' 
to ecclefiafticai cenfure y for furely* my 
lord> the clergy have a better title than 
the ions of Apollo to be called genus ir-> 
ritabile vat urn. What would it be, if I 
went about to {hew, how many: of the 
chriftian clergy abufe by mtf-reprefenta- 
tion and falfe quotation, the hiftory they 
can no longer corrupt? and yet this 
talk would not be, even to me, an hard 
one. But as I mean to fpeak in this 
place of chriftian divines alone, fo I mean 
# to fpeak of fuch of them particularly as 
may be called divines without any fneer : 
of fuch of them, for fome fuch I think 
there are, as believe themfelves, and 
would hare mankind believe.; not for 

temporal 
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temporal but fpiritual intereft, not for 
the fake of the clergy, but for the fake 
of mankind. Now it has been long 
matter of aftonifhment to me, how fucb 
perfons as thefe could take fo much filly 
pains to eftablifh myftefy on metaphy- 
iics, revelation on philoibphy, and mat- 
ters of fad on abitrad reasoning ? A re~ 
ligion founded on the authority of a di-. 
vine miflion, confirmed by prophecies 
and miracles, appeals to fads : and the 
fads muft be proved as all other fad* 
that pafs for authentic are proved 3 for 
faith, fo reafbnahle after this proof, is. 
abfurd before it, If they are thus pro- 
ved, the religion will prevail without, 
the afiiftance of fo much profound reafon- 
ing: if they are not thus proved, thp ( 
authority of it will fink in the world 
even with this affiftance. The divines 
objed in their difputes with atheifts, and 
they objed very juftly, that thefe men 
require improper proofs ; proofs that 
are not fuited to the nature of the fub~ 
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jed, and then cavil that fuch proofs are 
not fiirniihed. But what then do they 
mean, to fall into the fame ahfurdity 
themfelves in their difputes with the- 
fts, and to din improper proofs in ears 
that are open to proper proofs? The 
matter is of great mortent, my lord, 
and I make no excufe for the zeal which 
obliges me to dwell a little on it. A 
fcrkms and honeft application to the 
ftudy of ecclefiaftical hiftory, and every 
part of prophane hiftory and chronology 
relative to it, is incumbent -on fuch re- 
verend perfons as are here lpokeh of, on 
a double account : becaufe hiftory alone 
can furnifh the proper proofs, that die 
religion they teach is of God ; and be- 
caufe the unfair manner, in which thefe 
proofs have been and are daily furniflied, 
creates prejudices, and gives advantages 
againft chriftianky that require to be re- 
moved. No fcholar will dare to deny, 
that falfe hiftory, as well as (ham mira- 
cles, has been employed to propagate 
3 chriftianity 
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tfiriflianity formerly : and whoever exa- ' 
mines the writers of our own age will 
find the fame dbu'fe of hiftdry cbritinttecL f 
Many drid many iriftdnefcs df this abuffe* 
xhight be produced; It is grown into 
Cufloitt, Writers cdpy bne another, and 
the miftake that was committed, or the 
ftlfhobd that was invented by one, is 
adopted By hundreds! 

AbbaDIS fays in his famous book* 
that the gofptl of St Matth b w is cited 
by Clemens bifhop of Rome, a difciple 
of the apoftles; that Barnabas dtes it 
in his epiftle ; thit Ignatius and Po- 
lycarpe receive it $ and that the fame 
fathers, that give teftimony for Mat- 
thew, give it likewife for Mark. Nay 
your lordfhip will find, I believe, that 
the prefent bifhop of London in his third 
paftoral letter fpeaks to the fame effect 
I will not trouble you nor myfelf with 
any more inftances of the fame kind. 
Let this which occurred to me as I was 

Vol. N writitig 
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Writing fufficd. It may well fuflice^ for 
I prefume the fa& advanced by the rni- 
nifter and the bifhop is a miftake. LT 
the lathers of the firft century do men- 
tion fome paflagps that are agreeable to 
^hat we read ip dttt evangelists, will it 
follow that thefe fathers l^ad tfy* fame 
gofpels before them £ To fay fo is a- ma- 
nifeft abufe of htftofy, and quite kieysi}- 
feble in writers that knew, or fhould 
have known, that thefe fathers made ufe 
of other gofpels, whercka fad* paflages 
might be contained, or tkey might be 
preferved in wwrrkten tradition- Befide* 
which I could aknoft venture to affitm 
that thefe fathers of the firft century do 
not exprefily name the gofpels we have 
Gf Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. To die too reafons that have 
been given why thofe who make divi- 
nity their profeffion (hould ftudy hiftbry,, 
particularly ecclefiailical hiflory, with aa 
ioneft and ferious application ; in order 
to fupport chriflianity againft the attacks 
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bf unbelievers, and to remove the doubts 
tod prejudices that the unfair proceed- 
ings of ipen of their own order have rai-* 
fed in minds candid but not implicit* 
Willing to be informed but curious to ex- 
amine ; to thefe I fay we may add ano- 
ther conlideration that feems to me of 
♦no fmall importance. Writers of the 
Roman religion hive attempted to (hew* 
that the text of the holy writ is oh many 
accounts infufiicient to be the fole crite*- 

; ... 

rion of Orthodoxy : I apprehend too that 
they have (hewn it. Sure I am that ex- 
perience, from the firit promulgation of 
chriftianity to this hour, (hews abun- 
dantly with how much eafe and fuccefs 
the moft oppofite, the moft extravagant, 
nay the ihoft impious opinions, and the 
inoft contradictory faiths, may be founded 
on the fame text ; and plaufibly defended, 
ty the feme authority. Writers 'of the 
reformed religion have ere&ed their bat- 
teries igainft tradition -, and the only 
difficulty they had to encounter in this 

N 2 cnterprize 
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entcrprize lay in levelling and pointing 
their cannon fo as to avoid demolishing^ 
in one common ruin, the traditions they 
retain, and thofe they rejedt Each fide 
has been employed to weaken the caufe 
and explode the fyfttm of his adverfary : 
and whilft they have been fo employed, 
they have jointly laid their axes to the 
root of chriflianity : for thus men will be 
apt to reafbn upon what they have ad- 
vanced, " If die text has not that authen- 
ticity, clearnefs, and precifion which 
are neceflary to eflablifh it as a divirip 
and a certain rule of faith and prac- 
tice ; and if the tradition of the church, 
from the firfl ages of it till the days 
" of Luther and Calvin, has been 
" corrupted itfelf, and has ferved to cor- 
" rupt the faith and practice of chri-r 
f c flians ; there remains at this time no 
flandard at all of chriflianity. By con- 
fequence either this religion was not 
" originally of divine inflitution, or elfe 
" God lias not provided effectually for 
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** prefcrving the genuine purity of it, 
" and the gates of hell have actually pre- 
" vailed, in contradiction to his promife, 
" againft the church." The beft effect 
of this reafoning that can be hoped for, 
k that men fliould fall into theifm, and 
fubfcribe to the firft. propofition : he muft 
be worfe than an atheift who can affirm 
the laft. The dilemma is terrible, my 
rord. Party zeal and private intereft have 
formed it : the common interell of chri- 
ftianity is deeply concerned to folve it. 
Now I prefume it can never be folved 
without a more accurate examination, 
not only of the chriftian but of the jewifli 
iyflem, than learned men have been hi- 
therto impartial enough and fagacious 
enough to take, or honeft enough to 
communicate. Whilfr. the authenticity 
and fenfe of the text of the bible remain 
as difputable, and whilft the tradition of 
the church remains as problematical, to 
fay no worfe, as the immenfe labours of 
the chriftian divines in feveral commu- 
N 3 aions 
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nions have made them appear to be ; 
chriilianity may lean on the pivil and ec- 
clefiaftical power, and be fupported by 
die forcible influence of education : but 
the proper force of religion, that force 
which fubdues the mind and awes the 
ponfcience by convidtipn, will be want* 

»ng. 

I had reafon therefore to produce di- 
vinity, as one jnftance of thofe profcf- 
fions that require a particular application, 
to the ftudy of fome particular parts of 
hiftory : and fince I have faid fo much on 
the fubjedt in my zeal for chriftianity, I 
will add this further. The refurredtion of 
letters was a fatal period: the chriftiaa 
fyftem has been attacked and wounded 
too very feverely fince that time: The 
defence has been better niade indeed by 
modern divines, than it had been by an- 
ticnt fathers and apologifts. The mo- 
derns have invented new methods of de- 
fence, an4 b**c abukfoftcd ftto€ ' pofe 

*hat 
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duet were not tenable : but ftill there are 
others, in defending which they lie un* 
der great difadvantages. Such are various 
fads, pioufly believed in former times, 
but on which the truth of chriftianity ha$ 
beea refted very imprudently in more en*- 
lightcned ages; becaufe the fidfity of 
feme, and the grofs improbability of 

• 

others are So evident, that inftead $f 
anfwering the jporpofe for which they 
were invented, they have rendered the 
whole tenor of exclcfiaftical hiftory and 
tradition precarious, ever fince a Arid 
tfut juft application of the rules of criti- 
•dfm has been made to them. I touch 
thefe things lightly ; but if your lord- 
fliip reftefts upon them, you will find 
reafbn perhaps to think as I do, that it 
is high time the clergy in ^11 chriftian 
cottumtntons fhouH Join their forces, an4 
eftablifh thofc hiftorical fads, which are 
<he foundations of the whole fyftem, on 
clear and unqueftionable hiftorical au- 
thority, fuch as they require in all cafes 

N 4 tf 
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of moment from others j rejed candidly 
what cannot be thus eftablifhed; an4 
purfue their enquiries in the fame fpirit 
of truth thrqugh ^11 the ^ges of the 
church i without any regard to hiflo-r 
rians, fathers, or councils, more than 
they arp ilridly entituled to on the face 
pf what they have tranimitted to us, on 
their own confiftency, apd 90 (tie con- 
currence of other authority* Qur paf- 
tprs wo^ld ]dc t^us, I prefuine, much 
fetter employed than t^ey generally are, 
Thofe of thp clergy >vhp fla^e religion 
merely a tradp, whp regard nothing more 
than the fubfifteijpe it affords them, or 
in higher lifjp the wealth and power they 
enjoy by the means of it, may fay tq 
themfelves .that it will laft their tin^e, or 
that policy and reafon of ftatp will pre-r 
ferve the fprm of a churph when the 
fpirit of rcligiqn is cxtindt. But thofe 
whom I mentioned above, thofe whq 
ad for fpiritual not temporal ends, an4 

&re jjefirous that men ihould believe and 

pradife 
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pradife the dodrine6 of chriftianity as 
well as go to church and pay tithes, will 
feel and own the weight of fuch confe- 
derations as thefe ; and agree that how- 
ever the people have been and may be 
ftill amufed, yet chriftianity has been in 
decay ever finfce the refurredtion of let- 
ters : and that it cannot be fupported as 
it was fupported before that aera, nor by 
any other way than that which I pro- 
pofe, and which a due application to the 
ftudy of hiftory, chronology, and criti- 
cifm, would enable our divines to purfue t 
po doubt, with fuccefs. 

I might inftance, in other profeflions, 
the obligation men lie under of applying 
themfelves to certain parts of hiftory, and 
I can hardly forbear doing it in that of 
the law ; in its nature the nobleft and 
mod beneficial to mankind, in its abufe 
and debafement the moil fordid and the 
moft pernicious. A lawyer now is no- 
thing more, I fpeak of ninety-nine in an 

Hundred 
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hundred at leaft, to ufe ibme of TulltV 
words, nifi legukius quidamt cautus & acu~ 
tuiy praeco a£Homm> cantor formularum* 
auceps jyllabarum* But there have been 
lawyers that were orators, philofopherv 
hiftorians : there have been Bacons and 
Clarendons, my lord. There will be 
nonfc fuch any moir, till in fame better- 
age, true ambition or the love of fame 
prevails over avarice : and till men find 
leUure and encouragement to prepare 
therofelves for the exercife Of this pro- 
fcfiion, by climbing up to thfe vantage, 
ground, fo my lord Bacosf calls it, of 
Jcience; inftead of groveling all their 
lives below, in a mean but gainful appli- 
cation to all the little arts of chicane. Till 
this happen, the profeflion of the law 
will Scarce deferve to be ranked among 
£he learned profeffiojis ; and whenever it 
happens, one of the vantage grounds, to 
which men mufl climb, is metaphyfical, 
and the other hiftorical knowledge. They 
piufl: pry into the fccret rcceffes of the 
3 , human 
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Ihuman heart, and become well acquainted 
with the whole moral world, that they 
may difcovcr the abftrad reafon of all 
laws : and they muft trace the laws of 
particular ftates, efpecially of their own, 
from the firft rough iketches to the more 
perfect draughts; from the firft cauies 
or occafions that produced them, through 
all die effetis good and bad that they 
produced. But I am running infenfibly 
into a fubjeft, which would detain mo 
too long from one that relates more im- 
mediately to your lordihip, and .with 
which I intend to conclude this long 
letter. 

(2) I pafs from the confideration of 
thofe profeffions to which particular parts 
Or kinds of hiftory feem to belong : and 
I come to fpeak of the ftudy of hiftory/ 
tfs a neceffary mean to prepare men 'for 
the difcharge of that duty which they 
pwe to their country, and which is com- 
pion to all the members ef every fociety 

th* 
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of fate. Bat the rcflo3ioo is too 

gmeinincnts fo arbitrary by 

dot the will of the 

calf die fapreme but die 

fe fir from being a duty, 

may be «hngtiou s» and muft be 

i, who are not calkd 
by die prince to die adminiftration of 
pubtic affairs, to c o ncer n thcmfclvcs about 
k, or to fit themfctves for it. The ible 
f ixa tion there is die favour of the court j 
and wtute f u defignatkxi God makes by 
die talents he beftows, tho it may ferve, 
which it fcldom ever does, to direft the 
choice of die prince* yet I prefume that 
k cannot become a reafon to particular 
men, or create a duty on them, to devote 

thcmfclvcs 
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themfelves to the public fervicc. Look 
on the Turkifh government. See a fel- 
low taken, from rowing in a common 
paflage-boat, by die caprice of the prince ; 
fee him inverted next day with all the 
power the foldans took under the caliphs, 
or the mayors of the palace under the 
fuccefibrs of Clovis : fee a whole em* 
pire governed by the ignorance, inexpe- 
rience, and arbitrary will of this tyrant, 
and a few other fubordinate tyrants, as 
ignorant and unexperienced as himfclf. 
In France indeed, tho an abfblute go- 
vernment, things go a little better. Arts 
and fciences are encouraged, and here 
and there an example may be found of 
a man who has rifen by fhme extraordi- 
nary talents, amidft innumerable exam- 
ples of men who have arrived at the 
greateft honors and highefi pofts by no 
other merit than that of affiduous fawn- 
ing, attendance, or of fkill in fome de- 
spicable puerile amufementj in training 
wafps, for inftance, to take regular flights 

like 
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like hawks, and (loop at flies. The no* 
bility of France, like the children of tri- 
bute among the ancient Saracens and 
modern Turks, are fet apart for wart. 
They are bred to make love, to hunt, 
tod to fight : and if any of diem fhould 
acquire knowledge fnperior to this, they 
Would acquire that which might be pre-' 
3udicial to themfdves, hut could not be- 
come beneficial to their country. The 
affairs of Jbrte ire trailed to other hands, 
Some have rifen to them by drudging 
long in buflneft : feme hare been made 
minifters almoft in the cradle : and the 
whole power of the government has been 
abandoned io others in the dotage of life* 
There is a monarchy, an abfolute mo* 
mrchy too, I mean that of China, where* 
in the adminiftration of the government 
is carried on, under the dire&ion of the 
prince, ever fince the dominion of the 
Tartars has been eftablifhed, by feveral 
claffes of Mandarins, and according to 
the deliberation and advice of feveral or- 
der* 
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der& of councils : the admiffion to which 
clafles and orders depends on the abilities 
of the candidates, as their rife in them 
depends on the behaviour they hold, and 
die improvements they make afterwards. 
Under fuch a government, it is neither 
impertinent nor ridiculous, in any of the 
fubjeds who are invited by their circum- 
ftances* or pufhed to it by their talents, 
to make the hiftory of their own and of 
other countries a political ftpdy, and to 
fit themfelves by this and all other ways- 
. for the fervice of the public. It is not 
dangerous neither * or an honor that out- 
weighs the danger attends it;, fince pri- 
vate men hayc a right by the ancient coa- 
ftitution of this government, as well as 
councils of ftate, to rcprefent to the prince 
the abufes of his adminiftration. But itiU 
men have not there the fame occaiion ta 
concern themfelves in the affairs of the 
ftate, as the nature of a free government 
gives to the members of it. In our own 
country, for in our own the forms of a 

free 
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order of men, in whom a third part of 
the fupreme power of the government 
refides : and your right . to the exercifc 
of the power belonging to this order not 
being yet opened, you are chofen into 
another body of men who have different 
power and a different conititution, but 
who poiTefs another third part of the fu- 
preme legiflative authority, for as long a 
time as the commiflion or truft delegated 
to them by the people lafts. Free-men 
who are neither born to the firft, nor 
elected to the laft, have a right how- 
ever to complain, to reprefent, to peti- 
tion, and I add even to do more in cafes 
of the utmoft extremity. For fure there 
cannot be a greater abfurdity, than to 
affirm that the people have a remedy in 
refinance, when their prince attempts to 
enflave them ; but that they have none, 
when their repfefentatives fell themfelves 
and them. 

• 
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The fum of what I have been faying 
k, that in free governments, the public 

fervice is not confined to thofe whon* 

■ 

the prince appoints to different polls in 
Che adminiftration under him ; that there 
the care of the ftate is the care of multi- 
tudes ; that many are called to it in a par- 
ticular manner by their rank, and by 
other circumftances of their fituation ; 
and that even thofe whom the prince ap- 
points are not only anfwerable to him* 
but like him, and before him, to the na- 
tion, for their behaviour in their feveral 
ports. It can never be impertinent nor 
ridiculous therefore in fuch a country, 
whatever it might be in the abbot of St. 
Real's, which was Savoy I think ; or ii> 
Peru, under the Incas, where Garci- 
lasso de la Vega fays it was lawful for 
none but the nobility to ftudy — for men of 
all degrees to inftru6t themfelves in thofe- 
affairs wherein they may be adlors, or 
judges of thofe that aft, or controwlers of 

thofe 
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thofe that judge. On the contrary, it is 
incumbent on every man to inftrudt him* 
felf, as well as the means and opportu- 
nities he has permit* concerning the na- 
ture and interefts of the government, and 
thofe rights and duties that belong to 
him, or to his fuperiors, or to his infe- 
riors. This in general ; but in particular, 
it is certain that the obligations under 
which we lie to ferve our country in-* 
creafe, in proportion to the ranks we 
hold, and the other circumftances of 
birth, fortune, and fituation that call U9 
to this fervicc ; and above all to the ta- 
lents which God has given us to per- 
form it* 

It is in this view, that I (hall addrefs 
to your lordfhip whatever I have further 
to fay on the ftudy of hiftory. 
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From what period modern biftory is pecu- 
liarly ufeful to the ferviee of our coun- 
try, viz. 

From the end of the fifteenth century to 
the frefent 

The diyifion of this into three particular 
periods : 

In order to ajketcb of the hiftory and ftate 
of Europe from that time. 

SINCE then you are, my lord, by 
your birth, by the nature of our 
government; and by the talents God has 
given you, attached for life to the ferviee 
of your country ; fince genius alone can- 
not enable you to go through this ferviee 
with honor to yourfelf and advantage to 
your country, whether you fupport or 
whether you oppofe the adminiftrations 
that arife ; fincc a great ftock of know- 
ledge, acquired betimes and continually 

O 3 inj- 
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improved, is neceflaiy to this end •, and 
fince ooe part of tjiis ftock ijjuft be col- 
leded from the ftudy of hiftory, as the 
other part is to be gained by obfervatioq; 
ap4 experience, I pome now to fpeak to 
your lordihip of fuch hiftory as has an 
immediate relation tp the great duty and 
bufinefs of your life, and of (he method 
to be obferved in this ftudy. The notes 
I have by me, which were of fame little 
ufe thus far, ferve me no farther, and I 
have no books to confult. No matter ; 
I {hall be able to explain my thoughts 
without their aflHUncP, $pd lefs liable to 
be tedioys. I hope to bp as full and as 
ex*<3 on n^emory alone, as the manner 
in which I fhall treat the fubjett requires 
jne to be. 

I say then, that however clofely af- 
fairs are linked together in the progrcf- 
fion of governments, a$4 ho\y much fo- 
ever events that follow are dependant on 
thofe that precede, the whole connexion 

dimi- 
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<diminifhes to fight as the chain length- 
ens ; till at laft it feems to be broken, 
and the links that are continued from 
that point bear no proportion nor any 
fimilitude to the former. I would not be 
under flood to fpeak only of thofe great 
changes, that are wrought by a concur- 
rence of extraordinary eyents -, for inftance 
the expuliion of one nation, the deftruc- 
tion of one government, and the efta- 
blifliment of another : but eten of thofe 
that are wrought in the fame govern- 
ments and among the fame people, flowly 
and almoft imperceptibly, by the necef- 
fary effedt6 of time, and flux condition of 
human affairs. When fuch changes as 
thefe happen in feveral ftates about the 
fame time, and confequcntly affedt other 
ftates by their vicinity, and by many dif- 
ferent relations which they frequently 
bear to one another j then is one of thofe 
periods formed, at which the chain fpoken 
of is fo broken as to have little or no real 
or vjfible connexion with that which we 

O 4 Xcc 
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fee continue. A new fituation, different 
from the former, begets new interefts in 
the fame proportion of difference; not 
in this or that particular ftate alone, but 
in all thofe that are concerned by vicinity 
or other relations, as I faid juft now, in 
one general fyftcm of policy. New in- 
terefts beget new maxims of govern- 
ment, and new methods of condudt. . 
Thefe, in their turns, beget new man- 
ners, new habits, new cuftoms. The 
longer this new conftitution of affairs 
continues, the more will this difference 
increafe: and altho fome analogy may 
remain long between what preceded and 
what fucceeds fuch a period, yet will 
this analogy foon become an objedl of 
mere curiofity, not of profitable enquiry. 
Such a period therefore is, in the true 
fenfe of the words, an epocha or an aera, 
a point of time at which you ftop, or 
from which you reckon forward. I fay 
forward ; becaufe we are not to ftudy in 
the prefent cafe, as chronologers com* 

put^ 
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pute, backward. Should we perfift to 
carry our refearches much higher, and 
to pufh them even to fome other period 
of the fame kind, we fhould mifemploy 
our time: the caufes then laid having 
fpent themfelves, the feries of effects de- 
rived from them being over, and our 
concern in both confequently at an end. 
But a new fyftem of caufes and effedls, 
that fubfifts in our time, and whereof 
our conduct is to be a part, arifing at the 
laft period, and all that pafles in our time 
being dependant on what has pafled fince 
that period, or being immediately rela- 
tive to it, we are extremely concerned to 
be well informed about all thofe paflages. 
To be entirely ignorant about the ages 1 
that precede this aera would be fhame- 
ful. Nay fome indulgence may be had 
to a temperate curiofity in the review of 
them. But to be learned about them is 
a ridiculous affe&ation in any man who 
means to be ufeful to the prefent age. 
Pown to this aera let us read, hiftory : 

from 
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from this aera, and down to our own 
time, let u* ffcudy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century feems 
to be juft fuch a period as I have been 
defcribing, for thofe who live in th6 
eighteenth, and who inhabit the weftern 
parts of Europe. A little before, or a 
little after this point of time, all thofe 
events happened, and all thofe revolutions 
began, that have produced fo vaft a change 
w the manners, cuftoms, and interefts of 
particular nations, and in the whole po- 
licy ecclefiaftical and civil of thefe parts 
of the world* I mufl defcend here into 
fpme detail, not of hiftories, collections, 
or memorials ; for all thefe are well 
enough known : and tho the contents 
aire in the heads of few, the books are 
in the hands of many. But inftead of 
(hewing your lordfliip where to look, I 
\ fttsll contribute more to your entertain- 
IPftent and jinftrifdtion, by marking out, as 

well as.my.memorjr y/Jl ferve me to do 

it, 
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it, what you arc to look for, and by fur- 
nifhing a kind of clue to your ftudies. 1 
{hall give, according to cuftom, the firft 
place to religion. 
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A view of the ecclefiaftieal govern- 
ment of Europe from the begin- 
ning of the fixteenth century. 

Observe then, my lord, that the de- 
molition of the papal throne was not at- 
tempted with fuccefs till the beginning 
of the fixteenth century. If you arc cu- 
rious to caft your eyes back, you will 
find Berenger in the eleventh, who 
was foon filenced; Arnoldus in the fame, 
who was foon hanged ; Valdo in the 
twelfth, and our Wickljff in the four- 
teenth, as well as others perhaps whom 
I do not recolledt. Sometimes the doc- 
trines of the church were alone attacked, 
and fometimes the do&rine, the difci* 
pline, and the ufurpations of the pope. 
But little fires, kindled in corners of a 
dark world, were foon ftifled by that great 
abettor of chriftian unity, the hang-man. 
When they fpred and blazed out, as ir* 
the cafe of the Albigeois and of the 

Huffites, 
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Huffites, armies were raifed to cxtinguifti 
them by torrents of blood \ and fuch 
feints as Dominic, with the crucifix in 
their hands, inftigated the troops to the 
utmoft barbarity. Your lordfhip wtii 
find that the church of Rome was main- 
tained by fuch charitable and falutary 
means, among others, till the period 
fpoken of: and you will be curious, I 
am furc, to enquire how this period came 
to be more fatal to her than any former 
conjun&ure? A multitude of circum- 
ftances, which you will eafily trace in 
the hiftories of the fifteenth and fixteenth 
centuries, to go no further back, con- 
curred to bring about this great event : 
and a multitude of others, as eafy to be 
traced, concurred to hinder the demoli- 
tion from becoming total, and to prop 
the tottering fabric. Among thefe cir- 
cumftances, there is one lefs complicated 
and more obvious than others, which 
was of principal and univerfal influence. 
The art of printing fcad been invented 
3 about 
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about forty or fifty year* before the p4» 
friod we fix : from that time, the reform 
re&ion of letters baftened on a-pace > and 
at this period they had made great pro* 
grefs, and were cultivated with great ap~ 
plication. MaAomet the fecond drove 
them out of the eaft into the weft > and 
the popes proved worfe politicians than 
the mufties in this refpe&» Nicholas 
the fifth encouraged learning and learned 
men. Sixtus the fourth was, if I mif* 
take not, a great collector of books at 
leaft : and Leo the tenth was the patron 
of every art and fcience. The magician* 
themfelves broke the charm by which 
they had bound mankind for fo many* 
ages : and the adventure of that knight- 
errant, who, thinking himfelf happy in 
the arms of a celeftial nymph, found 
that he was the miferable flave of an in- 
fernal hag, was in fome fort renewed* 
As icon as the means of acquiring and 
fpreading information grew common, it 
is no wonder that a fyftem was unra- 
velled, 
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veiled, which could not have been wo- 
ven with fuccefs in any ages, but thofo 
of grofs ignorance and credulous fuper- 
ftition. I might point out to your lord* 
(hip many other immediate eaufes, fome 
general like this that I have mentioned; 
and fome particular. The great ichkm, 
for inftance, that ended in the beginning: 
of the fifteenth century, and in the coun- 
cil of Conftance, had occafioned prodi- 
gious fcandal. Two or three vicars of 
Christ, two or three infallible heads of 
the church roaming about the world at 
a time, furnifhed matter of ridicule as 
well as fcandal : and whilft they appealed, 
for fo they did in efFeft, to the laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one 
another, they taught the world what to 
think of the inftitution as well as exercife 
of the papal authority. The fame leflbo 
was taught by the council of Pifa that 
preceded, and by that of Bade that fol- 
lowed the council of Conftance. The 
horrid crirpes of Alexander the fixth* 

3 the 
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of Julius the fe- 
pcotbdoQ and (can- 
of Leo die tenth j all 
characters* following in 
2 concoaed Series from the beginning of 

y, ptepm e d die way for the 
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tstoLadca that h ap pened in the begin- 
ning of the next. The flate of Ger- 
many, the fiate of England, and that of 
die North, were particular caufes, in 
thete fereral roinmi r s , of this revolution. 
Such were many remarkable events that 
happened aboat die fame time, and a 
Etde before it, in thefo and in other na- 
tions ; and inch were likewife the cha- 
racters cf many of the princes of that 
age, ibme of whom favoured the refor- 
mation like the elector of Saxony, on 
a principle of confoience, and moil of 
whom favoured it, juft as others oppofed 
it, on a principle of intcreft. This your 
lordihip will diicover manifeftly to have 
been the cafe; and the fole difference 
you will find between Henry the eighth 

and 
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ind Francis the firft, one of whom fe- 
parated from the pope as the other ad- 
hered to him* is this : Henry the eighth 
divided, with the fecular clergy and his 
people, the fpoil of the pope, and his fa- 
Tellites, the monks: Francis the firft 
divided, with the pope, the fpoil of his 
clergy, fecular and regular, and of his 
people. With the fame impartial eye that 
your lordflnp furveys the abufes of reli- 
gion, and the corruptions of the church 
as well as court of Rome, which brought 
on the reformation at this period -, you 
will obferve the characters and condudt 
of thofe who began, who propagated, 
and who favoured the reformation : and 
from your obfervation of thefe, as well 
as of the unfyftematical manner in which 
it was carried on at the fame time in va- 
rious places, and of the want of concert, 
nay even of charity, among the reformers, 
you will learn what to think of the fe- 
veral religions that unite in their oppofi- 
tion to the Roman, and yet hate one 
Vol. L P another 
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another moft heartily ; what to think of 
the feveral Teds that have fprouted, like 
fuckers* from the fame great roots ; and 
what the true principles are of proteftant 
ecclefiaftical policy. This policy had no 
being till Luther made his eftablifh- 
ment in Germany; till Zwinglius be- 
gan another in Swiflerland, which Cal- 
vin carried on and, like Americus Ves- 
putius who followed Christopher 
Columbus, robbed the fxrfb adventurer 
of his honor ; and till the reformation in 
our country was perfected under Ed- 
ward the fixth and Elizabeth. Even 
popifh ecclefiaftical policy is no longer 
the fame fincc that aera. His holinefs 
is no longer at the head of the whole 
weftern church : and to keep the part 
that adheres to him, he is obliged to 
loofen their chains, and to lighten his 
yoke. The fpirit and pretentions of his 
court are the fame, but not the power. 
He governs by expedient and manage- 
ment more, and by authority lefs. His 

3 decree* 
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decrees and his briefs are in danger of 
being refufed, explained away, or evaded, 
unlefs he negociates their acceptance be- 
fore he gives them, governs in concert 
with his flock, and feeds his fheep ac- 
cording to their humor and intcreft/ In 
fliort, his excommunications, that made 
the greateft emperors tremble, are de- 
fpifed by the loweft members of his own 
communion ; and the remaining attach- 
ment to him has been, from this aera, 
rather a political expedient to preferve an 
appearance of unity, than a principle of 
of confcicnce ; , whatever fome bigotted 
princes may have thought, whatever am- 
bitious prelates and hireling fcriblers may 
have taught, and whatever a people 
worked up to enthuiiafm by fanatical 
preachers may have afted. Proofs of 
this would be eafy to draw, not only 
from the conduft of fuch princes as 
Ferdinand the firft and Maximilian 
the fecond, who could fcarce be efteemed 
papifts tho they continued in the pope's 

P 2 com- 
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communion ; but even from that of pri A* 
dcs *Hbd perfecuted their protefbnt fub- 
je&s witfi great violence. Enough has 
ffeeh ftM, I think, to (hew your lordfliip 
how Irtttc need there is of going uj* 
higher than the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century in the ftudy of hrftory, to 
acquire all the knowledge necef&ry at 
this tkne ki ccclcfiaftical policy y or in 
civil policy as far as it is relative to this. 
Hiftoricai monuments of this fort are in 
feVcty mafr's hand* the fofts are ftrfficiently 
verified, and the entire fcenes lie open te> 
bur observation : even that fcene of fb- 
lemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent, impofes on no mai> 
who reads Paolo, as well as Palla~ 
vicini, and the letters of Vaslgas. 
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A. view of the civil government of 
Europe in the beginning of the 
Sixteenth century. 

I. In France, 

A very little higher need we go, to 
tfbferve thofe great changes in the civil 
conftitutions of the principal nations of 
JEurope, in the partition of power among 
them, and by confequence in the whole 
fyftem of European policy, which have 
pperated fo ftrongly for more than two 
centuries, and which operate {till. I will 
not affront the memory of our Henry 
the feventh fo much as to compare him 
to Lewis the eleventh ; and yet I per-? 
ceive fome refemblance between them $ 
which would perhaps appear greater, if 
Philip of Commines had wrote the hi? 
ftory of Henry as well as that of Lewis; 
or if my lord Bacon had wrote that of 
]Le w is 4S well as th*t of Henry* This 
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prince came to thq crown of England a 
little before the clofe of the fifteenth 
century : and Lewis began his reign in 
France about twenty years fooner. Thefc 
reigns make remarkable periods in the 
hiftorics of both nations. To reduce the 

• * 

power, privileges, and poffeflions of the 
nobility, and to increafe the wealth and 
authority of the crown, was the princi- 
pal objed of both. In this their fuccefs 
was fo great, that the conftitutions of the 
two governments have had, fince that 
time, more refembl&nce, in name and in 
form than in reality, to the conftitutions 
that prevailed before. Lewis the ele- 
venth was the firft, fay the French, qui 
mit les rots bors de page. The indepen- 
dency of the nobility-had rendered the 
ftate of his predeceflbrs very dependant, 
and their power precarious. They were 
the fovcreigns of great vaflals ; but theft 
vaflals were fo powerful, that one of them 
was fometimes able, and two or three of 
them always^ to give law to tfre fove- 

rcign. 
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reign. Before Lewis came to the crown, 
the Englifli had been driven out of their 
pofleffions in France, by the poor cha- 
racter of Henry the fixth, the domeftic 
troubles of his reign, arid the defection 
of the houfe of Burgundy from his alli- 
ance, much more than by the ability of 
Charles the feventh, who feems to have 
been neither a greater hero nor a greater 
politician than Henry the fixth -, and 
even than by the vigour and union of the 
French nobility in his fervice. After 
Lewis came to the crown, Edward the 
fourth made a fhew of carrying the war 
again into France ; but he foon returned 
home, and your lordfhip will not be at 
a lois to find much better reafons for his 
doing fo, in the fituation of his affairs and 
the chara&ers of his allies, than thofe 
which Philip of Commines draws from 
the artifice of Lewis, from his good 
cheer and his penfions. Now from this 
time our pretenfions on France were in 
$ffe<ft given up : and Charles the bold, 

P 4 <h« 
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tlje laft prince of the houfe qf Burgundy, 
being killed) Lewis had no vaffal able 
to moleft him. He re- united the dutchy 
of Burgundy and Artois to his crown> he 
acquired Provence by gift, and his fon 
Eritany by majrriage : and thus France 
grew in the courfe of a few years into that 
great and compaft body which we be- 
hold at this time. The hiftory of France, 
before this period, is like that of Germany, 
a complicated hiftory of feveral ftates and 
feveral intereftsj fometimes concurring 
like members of the fame monarchy, and 
fbmetimes warring on one another. Since 
this period, the hiftory of France is the 
hiftory of one ftate under a more uniform 
and orderly government ; the hiftory of 
a monarchy wherein the prince is poffeCr 
for of fome, as well as lord of all the 
great fiefFes : and, the authority of many 
tyrants centring in one, tho the people 
are not become more free, yet the whole 
fyftem of domeftic policy is entirely 
pranged. Peace at bome is better fp- 

cured, 
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cured, and the nation grown fitter to 
carry war abroad. The governors of 
great provinces and of ftrong fortreffe* 
have oppofed their king, and taken arms 
againft bis authority and commiflion fines 
that time : but yet there is no more re- 
femblance between the authority and pre- 
tentions of tbcfe governors, or the nature 
and occafions of thefe difputes, and the 
authority and pretentions of the vaflals of 
the crown in former days, or the nature 
and occafions of their difputes with the 
prince and with one another, than there 
is between the antient and the prefenfc 
peers of France. In a word, the confti* 
tution is fo altered, that any knowledge 
we can acquire about it, in the hiilory 
that precedes this period, will ferve to 
little purpofe in our ftudy of the hiflory 
that follows it, and to lefs purpofe Hill in 
atiiiUng us to judge of what paties in the 
prefent age. The kings of France fince 
that time, more mailers at home, have 
feen able to exert themfelves more a- 
• broad ; 
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abroad : and they began to do fo imme- 
diately; for Charles the eighth, fon 
and fucceflbr of Lewis the eleventh, 
formed great defigns of foreign con- 
quefts, tho they were difappointed by 
his inability, by the levity of the nation, 
and by other caufcs. Lewis the twelfth 
and Francis the firft, but efpecially 
Francis, meddled deep in the affairs of 
Europe : and tho the fuperior genius of 
Ferdinand called the catholic, and the 
ftar of Charles the fifth prevailed againft 
them, yet the efforts they made (hew fuf- 
ficiently how the ftrength and impor- 
tance of this monarchy were increafed in 
their time. From whence we may date 
likewife the rivatthip of the houfe of 
France, for we may reckon that of Valois 
and that of Bourbon as one upon this 
occafion, and the houfe of Auftriaj that 
continues at this day, and that has coft 
fo much blood and fo much treafure iq 
the courfe of it. 



II- 
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II. In England. 

Tho the power and influence of thd 
nobility funk in the great change that 
began under Henry the feventh in Eng- 
land, as they did in that which began 
under Lewis the eleventh in France; 
yet the new conftitutions that thefe chan- 
ges produced were very different. In 
prance the lords alone loft, the king 
alone gained 5 the clergy held their pof- 
feflions and their immunities, and the 
people % remained in a ftate of mitigated 
flavpry.* But in England the people 
gained as well as the crown. The com- 
mons had already a (hare in the legifla- 
ture ; fo that the power and influence of 
the lords being broke by Henry the 
feventh, and the property of the com- 
mons increafing by the fale that his fon 
made of church-lands, the power of the 
latter increafed of courfe by this change 
in a conftitution, the forms whereof 

were 
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were favourable to them. The union of 
die rofcs put an end to the civil wars of 
York and Lancafter, that had fucceede4 
thole we commonly call the barons wars ; 
and the humor of waning in France, 
that had lafted near four hundred years 
under the Normans and Plantagenets, for 
plunder as well as conqueft, was {pent, 
Our temple of J anus was (hut by Hejjry 
die feventh. We neither laid wafte ouy 
own nor other countries any longer : and 
wile laws and a wife government change4 
inienfibly the manners, and gave a new 
turn to the fpirit, of our people. We 
were no longer the free-booters we had 
been. Our nation maintained her repu- 
tation in arms whenever the public inte- 
rest or the public authority required it , 
but war ceded to be, what it had been^ 
our principal and almoft our fole profef- 
fion. The arts of peace prevailed among 
us. We became hufbandmen, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, and we emulated 
i neigh- 
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Neighbouring nations in literature. It \s 
from this time that we ought to ftudy 
the hiftory of our country, my lord, with 
the utinoft application, We are hot much 
concerned to know With critical accuracy 
what were the ancient forms of our 
^fcriiaments, cdndtffting which however 
there is little room for diipute from th» 
feign of Henry thfc third at leaft > nor 
in flwrt the whole fyftem of our civil 
confthution before HenhY the fev^nth, 
and of our ecclefiaftical conftitutidfr be* 
fbre Henry the eighth. But he wh6 
has not itudied and acquired a thortmgfc 
knowledge of them both, from tfaefe 
periods down to the prefent titae, in all 
the variety of events by which they havfe 
been afFe&ed, will be very unfit to judge 
or to take care of either. Juft as little 
are we concerned to know, in any nice 
detail, what the conduit of our princes, 
relatively to their neighbours on the con- 
tinent, was before this period* and at, a 
time when the partition of power and a 

mul~ 
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multitude of other circumftances ren- 
dered the whole political fyftem of Eu- 
rope fo vaftly different from that which 
has exifted fince. But he who has not 
traced tins conduct from the period we 
fix, down to the prefent age, wants a 
principal part of the knowledge that 
every English minifter of /late fhould 
have* Ignorance in the rcfpc&s here 
ipoken of is the lefs pardonable, becaufe 
we have more and more authentic means 
of information concerning this, than con- 
cerning any other period. Anecdotes 
enow to glut the curiofity of fame per- 
fons, and to filence all the captious cavils 
of others, will never be furnifhed by any 
portion of hiftory \ nor indeed can they 
according to the nature and courfe of 
human affairs : but he who is content 
to read and obferve, like a fenator and a 
ftatefman, will find in our own and in 
foreign hiftorians as much information as 
he wants, concerning the affairs of our 
ifland, her fortune at home and her con- 
duct 
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duft abroad, from the fifteenth century 
to die eighteenth. I refer to foreign 
hiftorians, as well as to our own, fbi5 
this feries of our own hiftory $ not only 
becaufe it is reafonable to fee in what 
manner the hiftorians of other countries 
have related the tranfa&ions wherein we 
have been concerned, and what judg- 
ment they have made of our condud 
domeftic and foreign, but for another 
reafon likewife. Our nation has fur* 
xiiihed as ample and as important mattery 
good and bad, for hiftory, as any nation 
under the fun: and yet we muft yield 
the palm in writing hiftory moft certainly 
to the Italians and to the French, and I 
fear even to the Germans. The only 
two pieces of hiftory we have, in any re* 
fpedt to be compared with the anticnt, 
are, the reign of Henry the feventh by 
my lord Bacon, and the hiftory of our 
civil wars in the laft century by your no- 
ble anceftor my lord chancellor Clarekw 
pon. But we have no general hiftory 

to 
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m be compared with lbme of other couq* 
tdes: neither have wc, which I kraenf 
anchmore^ particular hiffcoric% except 
die two I tare mentioned, nor write** 
ef mem ori al s, nor cofledors of toon** 
meals mod anecdotes, to vie in number 
or m ment with tfaafe that foreign nap* 
tiofas can boaft ; from Commines, Guic- 

CtAjtDIN,DuBELLAY, P AOLO, DAVIL A* 

Tmuanus, and a multitude of others* 
down through the whole period that I 
propofe to your lordfhip* But altho this 
be true to our fluune ; yet it is true like* 
Mife that we want no neceflary mean* 
txf infor mat ion. They fie open to our 
induftry and our difcernment* Foreign 
writers ate for the moil part fcarce worth 
-reading when they fpeak of our domeftic 
affairs ; nor are our Engltfh writers for 
the moft part of greater value when they 
fpeak of foreign affairs. In this mutual 
defed the writers of other countries are, 
I think, more excufable than ours : for 
the nature of our government, the poll* 

tkal 
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tieal prfhciples in which we are bred, 
our diftindt interefts as iflanders, and the 
complicated various interefts and humors 
of our parties, all thefe are fo peculiar to 
ourfelves, and fo different from the no* 
tions, manners, &nd habits of other na- 
tions, that it is not wonderful they fhould 
be puzzled or fhould fall into error, when 
they undertake to give relations of events 
that refult from all thefe, tf>r to pa$ any 
judgment upon them. But as thefe hi- 
ftorians are mutually defe&iye, fo they 
mutually fupply each others defeds. We 
muft compare, them therefore, makeufe 
of our difcernmenti and draw our con- 
clusions from both. If we proceed in 
this manner, we have an ample fund of 
hiftory in our power, from whence to 
colledt fufficient authentic information: 
and we muft proceed in this manner, 
even with our own hif^orians of different 
religions, fedts, and parties, or run the 
rifque of being milled by domeftic igno- 
rance and prejudice in this cafe, as well 
Vol. I. Q_ as 
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is by foreign ignorance and prejudice m> 
the other, 

III. In Spain and' the Empirer 

Spain figured .little ki Europe till the 
fatter part of the fifteenth century $ till 
€aftile and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella * 
fill the total eftpulfion of the Meors, and 
till the difcovery of the Weft-Indies. Af- 
ter this, not only Spam took a new form, 
and grew into immenfe power j but, the 
heir of Ferdinand and Isabella, be- 
ing heir likewife of the houfcs of Bur- 
gundy and Auftria, fuch an extent o£ 
dominion accrued to him by all thefe 
fucceflions, and fuch an addition of rank 
and authority by his eledtion to the em- 
pire, as no prince had been mafter of in 
Europe from the days of Charles the 
great. It is proper to obferve here how 
the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor ; becaufe the effetf * 

of 
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ipf this alteration have been great. When 
Rodolphus of Hapfturg was chofe in 
the year one thoufand two hundred and 
feventy, or about that time, the poverty 
and the low eflate of this prince, who had 
been marfhal of the court to a king of 
Bohemia, was an inducement to eledt 
him. The diforderly and lawlefs ftate 
of the Empire made the princes of it in 
thofe days unwilling to have a more pow- 
erful head. But a contrary maxim took 
jalace at this aera: Charles the fifth 
and Francis • the firft, the two moft 
powerful princes of Europe, were the 
fole candidates j for the eledtor of Saxony, 
.who is faid to have declined, was rather 
.unable to ftand in competition with them: 
,and Charles was chofen by the unani- 
mous fuffrages of the electoral college, 
if ,1 miftake not. Another Charles, 
jCharles the fourth, who was made em- 
peror illegally enough on the depofition 
_of Lewis of Bavaria, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before, feems to me 

0j* " ?9 
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to have contributed doubly to eftabfift? 
this maxim; by the wife confutations 
that he procured to pafsy that united thfe 
empire in a more orderly form and bet- 
ter fyftcm of government $ and by do- 
nating the imperial revenues to fuch a 
degree, that they were • no longer fuffiU 
cient to fuppert an emperor who had not 
great revenues of his own. The fame 
maxim and other circumftances have con- 
curred to keep the empire in this family 
ever fince, as it had been often before*; 
and this family having large dominions 
in the empire and larger pretentions as 
well as dominions out of it, the other 
ftates of Europe, France, Spain and Eng- 
land particularly, have* beeh iftore con- 
cerned fince this period in the' affairt 
of Germany than they were before itV 
and by confequence the hiftory of Ger- 
many, from the,beginning of the fixteenth 
century, is of importance, and a neceflarjf 
part of that knowledge which your lord- 
ihip. defires to acquire. 

Ttt£ 
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TfcE Dutch commonwealth was not 
formed till near a century later. But as 
ibon as it was formed, nay even whjlft i% 
was forming, thefe provinces that were 
loft to ohfervation, among the many that 
compojfed the dominions of Burguiviy 
and Auftria, became fo confides ble a 
part of the political fyftem of Europe, 
that their hiftory muft be ftudied by 
every man who would inform himfelf 
of this iyilenju 

• 
Sooi^ after this ft?te had taken beings 
others of a more ancient original began 
to mingle in thofe difputes and wars, 
thofe councils, negotiations and treaties, 
that are to be the principal obje&s of 
your lordfhip's application in the ftudy 
of hiflory. That of the northern crowns 
deferves • your attention little, before the 
Jaft century. Till the election of Fre- 
deric the firft to the crown of Den- 
fnark, and till that wonderful revolution 

Q $ whiclj 
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which the firfl: Gustavus brought about 
in Sweden, it is nothing more than a 
confufed rhapfody of events, in which 
the great kingdoms and ftates of Europe 
neither had any concern, nor took any 
part. From the time I have mentioned, 
the northern crowns have turned their 
counfels and their arms often fouthwards, 
and Sweden particularly with prodigious 
efFetf. 

To what purpqfe fhould 1 trouble your 
lordfhip with the mention of hiftories of 
bther nations ? They are either fuch as 
have no relation to the knowledge you 
would acquire, like that of the Poles, 
the Mufcovites, .Or the Turks; or they 
are fuch as, having an occasional or a fe«* 
condary relation to it, fall of courfe intQ 
your fcheme ; like the hiftory of Italy 
for inftance, which is fometimes a part 
of that of France, fometimes of that of 
Spain, and fometimes of that of Ger- 
many. Tl*e thread pf hiftory, th# you 

W9 
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are to keep, is that of the nations who 
*re and muft always be concerned in the 
&me fcenes of adtion with yqur own, 
Thefe are the principal nations of the 
weft. Things that have no immediate 
relation to your own country, or to them* 
are either too remote, or too minute, to 
employ much of your time : and their 
.hiftory aud your own is, for all yovy: 
jpurpofe*, the whole hiftory of Europe/ 

The two great powers, that of France 
and that of Auftria, being formed, and 
r a rivalfhip eftabiifhcd by confequence be- 
tween them ; it b^gan to be the intereft 
x>f their neighbours tQ oppofe the ftrongeft 
and moft e#terprizing of the tw.o, and 
to be the ally and friend of the weakeft;. 
From hence arofe the notion of a baj- 
Jance of power in Europe, on the equal 
poize of whv$i the ftfety and tranquil- 
lity of all muft 4?p«n4. To deftroy the 
.equality of t^xis balance has been the 
aim of cjtch q£ thefe rivals in his turn : 
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and to hinder it from being deftroy^ 
by preventing too much power from fall-* 
ing into one fcale, has been the principle 
of all the wife councils of Europe, rela- 
tively to France and to the houfe of Au- 
ftria, through the whole period that be- 
gan at the aera we have fixed, and fub- 
fifts at this hour. To make a careful 
and juft obfervation, therefore, of the rife 
and decline of thefe powers, in the two 
laft centuries and in the prefent, df the 
projedts which their ambition formed, 
of the means they employed to carry 
thefe projects on with fuccefs, of the 
means employed by others to defeat them, 
of the ilTue of all thefe endeavours in 
war and in negociation, and particularly 
to bring your obfervations home to your 
own country and your own ufe ; of the 
conduct that England held, to her honor 
or difhonor, to hfer advantage or difad- 
vantage, in every one of the numerous 
and important conjun<5tures that hap- 
pened— ought to be the principal fubjedt 
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<pf your lordfhip's attention in reading 
# and reflecting on this part of modem hi 4 * 
ftory. 

Now to this purpofc you will find it 
of great ufe, my lord, when you have a 
general plan of the hiilory in your mind, 
to go over the whole again in another 
method, which I propofe to be this. 
Divide the entire period into fuch parti* 
cular periods as the general courfe of af- 
fairs will mark out to you fufficiently, by 
the rife of new conjunctures, of different 
jfchemes of CQndu<$, and of different thea- 
tres of adtion. Examine this period of 
hiilory as you would examine a tragedy 
or a comedy ; that is, take firft the idea 
or a general ncjtidh of the whole, ap4 
after that examine every a£t and every 
fcene apart. Confider them in them- 
felves, and confider them relatively to 
one another. Read this hiftory as you 
would that of any ancient period ; but 
ftudy it afterwards, as it would not 

1 7 • be 
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be worth your while to ftudy the other p 
nay as you could not have in your power * 
the means of ftudying the other, if thg 
fludy was really worth your while. The 
former part of this period abounds in 
great hiftorians : and the latter part is id 
modern, that even tradition is authentic 
enough to fupply the want of good his- 
tory ; if wfc are curious to enquire, and 
if we hearken to the living with the fame 
impartiality and freedom of judgment a» 
we read the dead ; and he that does one 
will do the other. The whole period 
abounds in memorials, in colle&ions of 
public ft&s and monuments, of private 
letters, and of treaties. All thefe mull 
tome into your plan of ftudy, my lord ; 
many not to be red tflrough, but all to 
Be confulted and compared. They rauft 
not lead you, I think, to your enquiries, 
but your enquiries muft lead you to them. 
By joining hiftory and that which we 
call die materia hiftorica together in this 
fruulner, and by drawing your 4nfomuw 

tioft 
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lion from both, your Iordfhip will acquire 
not only that knowledge which many 
have in fome degree, of the great tranf- 
a&ioris that have palled, arid the grfeat 
events that have happened in Europe du- 
ring this period, and of their immediate 
and obvious caufes and confequence9 ; 
but your Iordfhip will acquire a much 
fuperior knowledge, and fuch a one as 
very few men poffefs almoft in any de- 
gree, a knowledge of the true political 
fyftem of Europe during this time. You 
will fee it in it's primitive principles, in 
the conftitutions of governments, the fi- 
tuations of countries, their national and 
true interefts, the characters and the re- 
ligion of people, and other permanent 
jpircumftances. You will trace it through 
all its fluctuations, and obferve how the 
pbjedts vary feldom, but the means per- 
petually, according to the different cha- 
racters of princes and of thofe who go- 
vern j the different abilities of thofe who 
fcryej the courfe of accidents, and a 

multitude 
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multitude of other irregular and contin* 
gent circumftances. 

# 

The particular periods into which the 

whole period (hould be divided, in my 
opinion, are thefe. i . From the fifteenth 
to the end of the fixteenth century. 

2. From thence to the Pyrcnean treaty. 

3. From thence down to the prefcnt 
time. 

Your lord/hip will find this divifion af 
apt and as proper, relatively to the parti- 
cular hiftories of England, France, Spain, 
and Germany, the principal nations con-* 
cerned, as it is relatively to the genera} 
hiftory of Europe, 

The death of queen Elizabeth, and, 
the acceflion of king James the firft, 
made a vaft alteration in the government 
of our nation at home, and in her con- 
duft abroad, about the end of the firft 
pf thefe period?. The wars that religion 

occafioned^ 
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tecafioned, , and ambition fomented, m 
France, through the reigns of Francis 
the fecond, Charles the ninth, Henry 
the third, and a part of Henry the fourth* 
ended : and the furies of the league were 
crufhed by this great prince, about the 
fame time, Philip the fecond of Spain 
marks this period likewife by his death, 
and by the exhaufted condition in which 
he left the monarchy he governed : which 
took the lead no longer in difturbing the 
peace of mankind, but adted a fecond part 
in abetting the bigotry and ambition of 
Ferdinand the fecond and the third. 
The thirty years war that devafted Ger- 
many did. not begin till the eighteenth 
year of the feyenteenth century, but the 
feeds of it were fowing fome time before^ 
and even at the end of the fixtcenth. 
Ferdinand the firft and Maximilian 
had (hewn much lenity and moderation 
in the difputes and troubles that arofe on 
account of religion. Under RodolphiIs 
and Matthias, as the fucceffion of 

3 their 
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Iheir coufin Ferdinand .approached* 
the fires that were covered began to 
inioak and to fparkle : and if the war 
. did not begin with this century* the pre- 
paration for it* and the expe&ation of it 
did. 

The fecond period ends in one thou- 
sand fix hundred and fixty, the year of 
-the reftoratiqp of Charles the fecond 
-to the throne of England; when our 
civil wars and all the diforders which 
-Cromwell's ufurpation had produced 
.were over : and therefore a remarkable 
point of time, with refpedt to our coun- 
try* It is no lefs remarkatye with re- 
fpedt to Germany,, Spain, and France* 

As to Germany; the ambitious projects 
of the German branch of Auftria had 
. been entirely defeated, the peace of the 
empire had been reflored, andalmoft.a 
hew conftitution formed, or an old one 
revived, by the treaties of Weflphalia ; 

. nay 
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«ay the imperial eagle was not only fallen, 
but her wings were clipped. 

As to Spain ; the Spanifh branch was 
fallen as low twelve years afterwards, that 
is in the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty. Philip the fecond left his 
fucceflbrs a ruined monarchy. He left 
them fomething worfe 5 he left them his 
example and his principles of govern- 
ment, founded in ambition, in pride, in 
ignorance, in bigotry, and all the pe- 
dantry of ftate. I have red fomewhere 
or other, that the war of the Low Coun- 
tries alone coil him, by his own confef- 
fion, five hundred and fixty-four millions, 
; a. prodigious fum in what fpecies foever 

• 

he reckoned. Philip the third and 
Philip the fourth followed his example 

: and his principles of government, at home 
and abroad. At home, there was much 

•form, but no good order, no economy 

nor wifdom of policy in the ftate. The 

church continued to devour the ftate, and 

that 
1 
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that monfter the inquifition to dilpeopfe 
the country, even more than perpetual 
war, and all the numerous colonies that 
Spain had ftnt to the Weft-Indies : for 
your lordfhlp will find that Philip the 
third drove more than nine hundred thou- 
sand Morifcoes out of his dominions by 
one edidt, with fuch circumftances of" in- 
humanity in the execution of it, as Spa- 
niards alone could exercife, and that tri- 
bunal, who had provoked this unhappy 
race to revolt, could alone approve. A- 
broad, the conduit of thefe princes was 
directed by the fame wild fpirit of ambi- 
tion : rath in undertaking tho flow to ex- 
ecute, and obftinate in purfuing tho un- 
able to fucceed, they opened a new fluiee 
to let out the little life and vigour that re- 
mained in their monarchy. Philip the 
fecond is faid to have been piqued againft 
his uncle Ferdinand, for refuting to 
yield the empire to him on the abdica- 
tion of Charles the fifth. Certain it is, 
%it as much as he loved to difturb the 
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|5fcace of mankind, and to meddle in every 
quarrel that had the appearance of fup- 
porting the Roman, and opprefling every 
other church, he meddled little in the 
affairs of Germany. But Ferdinand 
imd Maximilian dead, and the off- 
fpring of Maximilian extindt, the kings 
of Spain efpoufed the interefts of the 
other branch of their family, entertained 
remote views of ambition in favour of 
their own branch, even on that fide, and 
made all the enterprizes of Ferdinand 
of Gratz, both before and after his eleva- 
tion to the empire, the common caufe of 
the houfe of Auftria. What completed 
their ruin was this : they knew not how 
to lofe, nor when to yield. They ac- 
knowledged the independency of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and became the 
allies of their antient fubje&s at the treaty 

of Munfter : but they would not forego 

« 

their ufurped claim on Portugal, and they 

perfifted to carry on fingly the war againft 

France. Thus they were reduced to fuch 

Vol- I; R a 
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a lownefs of power as can hardly be pa- 
rallelled in any other cafe : and Philip 
the fourth was obliged at laft to conclude 
a peace, on terms repugnant to his incli- 
nation, to that of his people, to the in- 
tereft of Spain, and to that of all Europe, 
in the Pyrenean treaty. 

As to France ; this aera of the entire 
fall of the Spanifh power is likewife that 
from which we may reckon that France 
grew as formidable as we have feen her 
to her neighbours in power and preten- 
fions. Henry the fourth meditated great 
defigns, and prepared to aft a great part 
in Europe in the very beginning of this 
period, when Ravaillac ftabbed him. 
His defigns died with him, and are rather 
guefTed at than known j for furely thofc 
which his hiftorian Perefixe and the 
compilers of Sully's memorials afcribe 
to him, of a chriftian commonwealth, 
divided into fifteen ftates, and of a fenatc 
to decide all differences, and to maintain 

this 
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this new con ft i tut ion of Europe, are too 
chimerical tQ have been really his : but 
his general defign of abafing the houfe 
of Auftria, and eftabliftiing the fuperior 
power in that of Bourbon, was taken up 
about twenty years after his death by 
Richelieu, and was purfued by him 
and by Mazarin with fo much abi- 
lity and fuccefs, that it was effe&ed en- 
tirely by the treaties of Weftphalia and 
by the Pyrenean treaty; that is, at the 
end of the fecond of thofe periods I have 
prefumed to propofe to your lordfhip. 

When the third, in which we now 
are, will end, and what circumftanccs 
will mark the end of it, I know not : 
but this I know, that the great events 
and revolutions^ which have happened in 
the courfe of it, intereft us ftill more 
nearly than thofe of the two precedent 
periods. I intended to have drawn up 
an elenchus or fummary of the three, 
but I doubted on further reflection, whe- 

R a tber 
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ther my memory would enable me to dcf 
it with exa&nefs enough : and I faw that 
if I was able to do it, the deduction 
would be immeafurably long. Some- » 
thing of this kind however it may be . 
reafonable to attempt, in fpeaking of the 
laft period : which may hereafter occa- 
fion a further trouble to your lordfhip. 

But to give you fome breathing- time ^ 
I will poftpone it at prefent, and am ir* 
the mean while, 



My Lofd, 



Your, &rj 



L ET- 
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A Jketch of the ftate and hiftory (^Eu- 
rope from the Pyrencan treaty in one 
thoufand fix hundred and fifty-nine > to 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

TH E firft obfervation I fhall make 
on this third period of modern hi- 
ftory is, that as the ambition of Charles 
the fifth, who united the whole formi- 
dable power of Auftria in himfelf, and 
the reftlefs temper, the cruelty and bi- 
gotry of Philip the fecond, were prin- 
cipally objects of the attention and folici- 
tude of the councils of Europe, in the 
firft of thefe periods ; and as the ambi- 
tion of Ferdinand the fecond, and the 
third, who aimed at nothing lefs than 
extirpating the proteftant intereft, and 
under that pretence fubduing the liber- 
tics of Germany, were objedts of the fame 

R 3 kind 
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kind in the fecond : fo an oppofition" to 
the growing power of France, or to fpeak 
more properly to the exorbitant ambition 
of the houfe of Bourbon, has been the 
principal affair of Europe, during the 
greateft part of the prefent period. The 
defign of afpiring to univerfal monarchy 
was imputed to Charles the fifth, as 
foon as he began to give proofs of his 
ambition and capacity. The fame defign 
was imputed to Lewis the fourteenth, 
as foon as he began to feel his own 
ftrength, and the weaknefs of his neigh- 
bours. Neither of thefe princes was in- 
duced, I believe, by the flattery of his 
courtiers, or the apprehenfions of his ad- 
verfaries, to entertain fo chimerical a de- 
figrf as this would have been, even in 
that falfe fenfe wherein the word univer- 
fal is fo often underftood : and I miftake- 
very much if either of them was of a 
character, or in circumflances, to under-* 
take it. Both of them had ftrong defires 
to raife their families higher, and. tx> ex- 
tend 
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tend their dominions farther j but neither 
of them had that bold and adventurous 
ambition which makes a conqueror and 
an hero. Thefe apprehenfions however 
were given wifely, and taken ufefully. 
They cannot be given nor taken too fooo 
when fuch powers as thefe arife; be- 
caufe when fuch powers as thefe are be- 
fieged as it were early, by the common 
policy and watchfulnefs of their neigh- 
bours, each of them may in his turn 
of ftrength fally forth, and gain a little 
ground ; but none of them will be able 
to pufh their conquefts far, and much 
lefs to confummate the entire projeds of 
their ambition. Befides the occafional 
oppofition that was given to Charles 
the fifth by our Henry the eighth, ac- 
cording to the different moods of humor 
he was in ; by the popes, according to 
the feveral turns of their private intereft j 
and by the princes of Germany, accord- 
ing to the occafions or pretences that re- 
ligion or civil liberty furnifhed -, he had 

R 4 from 
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from his firft fetting out a rival and an 
enemy in Francis the firft, who did 
not maintain his caufe in forma pauperis^ 
if I may ufe fuch an expreflion : as wc 
have feen the houle of Auftria fue, in our 
jdays, for dominion at the gate of every 
palace in Europe. Francis the firft was 
the principal in his own quarrels, paid 
his own armies, fought his own battles ; 
and tho his valour alone did not hinder 
Charles the fifth from fubduing all Eu- 
rope, as Bayle, a better philologer than 
politician, fomewhere afferts, but a mul- 
titude of other circumftances eafily to be 
traced in hiftory 5 yet he contributed by 
his vi&ories, and even by his defeats, to 
wafte the ftrength and check the courfe 
of that growing power. Lewis the four- 
teenth had no rival of this kind in the 
houfe of Auftria, nor indeed any enemy 
of this importance to combat, till the 
prince of Orange became king of Great- 
Britain : and he had great advantages in 
many other refpe&s, which it is neceflary 

*9 
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to confider in order to make a true judg- 
ment on the affairs of Europe from the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and fixty. 
You will difcover the firft of thefe ad- 
vantages, and fuch as were productive 
of all the reft, in thecondudt of Riche- 
lieu and of Mazarin. Richelieu 
formed the great defign, and laid the 
foundations: Mazarin purfued the de- 
fign, and raifed the fuperftru&ure. If I 
do not deceive myfelf extremely, there 
are few paflages in hiftory that deferve 
your lordfhip's attention more than the 
conduit that the firft and greateft of thefe 
minifters held, in laying the foundations 
I fpeak of. You will obfervc how he 
helped to embroil affairs on every fide, 
and to keep the houfe of Auftria at bay 
as it were $ how he entered into the quar- 
rels of Italy againft Spain, into that con- 
cerning the Valteline, and that concern- 
ing the fucceffion of Mantua; without 
engaging fo deep as to divert him from 
fuiother great object of his policy, fubdu- 

ing 
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ing Rochellc and difarming the Hugue- 
nots. You will obferve how he turned 
himfelf, after this was done, to ftop the 
progrefe of Ferdinand in Germany. 
Whilft Spain fomented difcontcnts at the 
court and diforders in the kingdom o£ 
France, by all poffible means, even by 
taking engagements with the duke of 
-Rohan, and for fupporting the prote- 
ftants ; Richelieu abetted the fame in- 
tcrcft in Germany again ft Ferdinand j 
and in the Low Countries againft Spain. 
The emperor was become almoft the 
mafter in Germany. Christian the 
fourth, king of Denmark, had been at 
the head of a league, wherein the United 
Provinces, Sweden, and lower Saxony en- 
tered to oppofe his progrefe : but Chri- 
stian had bee» defeated by Tilly and 
Valstein, and obliged to conclude a 
treaty at Lubec* where Ferdinand gave 
him> the law. It was then that Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, with whom Richelieu 
made an alliance, entered into this war 

and 
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and foon turned the fortune of it. The 
French minifter had not yet engaged his 
mafter openly in the war } but when the 
Dutch grew impatient and threatned to 
renew their truce with Spain, unlcfs 
France declared ; when the king of Swe- 
den was killed and the battle of Nord* 
lingen loft \ when Saxony had turned 
again to the fide of the emperor, and 
Brandenburg and fo many others had 
followed this example, that Heffe almoft 
alone perfiftcd in the Swediih alliance: 
then Richelieu engaged his mafter, and 
profited of every circumftance which the 
conjuncture afforded, to engage him with 
advantage. For firft he had a double 
advantage by engaging fo late : that of 
coming frefh into the quarrel againft a 
wearied and almoft exhaufted enemy; 
and that of yielding to the impatience of 
his friends, who prefled by their necefli- 
ties and by the want they had of France, 
gave this minifter an opportunity of lay* 
ing thofe claims and eftaklifhmg thofe 

preten- 
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pretentions, in all his treaties with Hol-r 
land, Swe-len, and the princes and ftates 
of the empire, on which he had projedted 
the future aggrandifement of France. The 
manner in which he engaged, and die air 
that he gave to his engagement, were ad- 
vantages of the iecon d fort, advantages of 
reputation and credit ; yet were the/e of 
no fmall moment in the courfe of the 
war, and operated ftrongly in favour of 
France as he defigned they fhould, even 
after his death, and at and after the trea- 
ties of Weflphalia. He varnifhed ambi- 
tion with the moft plaufible and popular 
pretences. The eledtor of Treves had put 
himlelf under the protection of France : 
and, if J remember right, he made this 
itep when the emperor could not protedl 
him againft the Swedes, whom he had 
realbn to apprehend. No matter, the 
governor of Luxemburg was ordered to 
lurprize Treves and to feize the eleftor. 
]He executed his orders with fuccefs, and 
carried this prince prifoner into Brabant. 

Richelieu 
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kiCHELiEu feized the lucky circum- 
fiance $ he reclaimed the eledtor : and, • 
on the refufal of the cardinal Infant, the : 
war was declared* France, you fee, ap- 
peared the common friend of liberty* 
the defender of it in the Low Countries 
againft the king of Spain, and in Ger- 
many againft the emperor, as well as the 
protedtor of the princes of the empire* 
many of whofe ftates had been illegally 
invaded, and whofe perfons were no 
longer fafe from violence even in their 
own palaces* All thefe appearances were 
kept up in the negotiations at Munfteiy 
where Mazarin reaped what Riche- 
lieu had fowed. The demands ' that' 
France made for herfelf were very great ^ 
but the conjundture was favourable, and: 
fhe improved it to the utmoft. Nq figure 
could be more flattering than her's, at 
the head of thefe negotiations'; nor more 
mortifying than the emperor's through 
the whole courfe of the treaty. The 
princes and ftates of the empire had been- 

• treated 
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treated as vaffals by the emperor : Franca 
determined them to treat with him on 
this occafion as fovereigns, and fupportcd 
them in this determination. Whilft Swe- 
den feemed concerned for the protectant 
intereft alone, and (hewed no other re- 
gard as flic had no other alliance j France 
affefted to be impartial alike to the pro- 
tpftant and to the papift, and to have no 
intereft at heart but the common intereft 
of the Germanic body. Her demands 
were exceffive, but they were to be la- 
tisfied principally out of the emperor's 
patrimonial dominions. It had been the 
art of her minifters to eftablifh this ge- 
neral maxim on many particular experi- 
ences, that the grandeur of France was 
a real, and would be a conftant fecurity 
to the rights and liberties of the empire 
againft the emperor : and it is no wonder 
therefore, this maxim prevailing, inju- 
ries, refentments and jealoufies being frefh 
on one fide, and fervices, obligations and 
confidence on the other, that the Ger- 
mans 
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mans were not unwilling France fhould 
extend her empire on this fide of the 
Rhine, whilft Sweden did the fame on 
this fide of the Baltic. Thcfe treaties* 
and the immenfe credit and influence that 
France had acquired by them in the em- 
pire, put it out of the power of one 
branch of the houfe of Auftria to return 
the obligations of afliftance to the other, 
in the war that continued between France 
and Spain, till the Pyrenean treaty. By 
this treaty the fuperiority of the houfe of 
Bourbon over the houfe of Auftria was 
not only completed and confirmed, but 
the great defign of uniting the Spanish 
and th* French monarchies under the 
former was laid. 

The third period therefore begins by 
a great change of the balance of power 
in Europe, and by the profped: of one 
much greater and more fatal. Before I 
defcend into the particulars I intend to 
mention, of the courfe of affairs, and of 
2 the 
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the political conduct of the great powers 
of Europe in this third period ; give me 
leave to caft my eyes once more back oii 
the fecond. The reflection I am going 
to make feems to me important, and 
leads to all that is to follow. 

TftE Dutch made their peace feparate- 
Iy at Munfter with Spain, who acknow- 
ledged then the fovereignty and indepen- 
dency of their commonwealth. The 
French, who had been, .after our Eli- 
zabeth, their principal fupport, re- 
proached them feverely for this breach 
of faith. They excufcd themfelves in 
the beft manner, and by the beft reafohs, 
they could. All this your lordfhip will 
find in the monuments of that time. 
But I think it not improbable that they 
had a motive you will not find there, 
and which it was not proper to give as a 
reafon or excufe to the French. Might 
not the wife men amongft them confider 
even then, befides the immediate advan- 
tages 
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tiges that accrued by this treaty to their 
commonwealth, that the imperial power 
was fallen ; that the power of Spain was 
vaftly reduced ; that the houfe of Auftria 
was nothing more than the fhadow of a 
great name, and that the houfe of Bour- 
bon was advancing, by large flrides, to a 
degree of power as exorbitant, and as for- 
midable as that of the other family had 
been in the hands of Charles the fifth, 
of Philip the fecond, and lately of the 
two Ferdinands ? Might they not fore- 
fee even then what happened in the 
courfe of very few years, when they 
were obliged for their own fecurity to 
aflift their old enemies the Spaniards 
againft their old friends the French ? I 
think they might. Our Charles the 
firft was no great politician, and yet he 
feemed to difcern tfyat the balance of 
power was turning in favour of France, 
fome years before the treaties of Weft- 
phalia. 'He refufed to be neuter, and 
threatned to take part with Spain, if the 
Vol. I. S French 
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French porfoed tbe defign of befieging 
Dunkirk and Graveline, according to a 
concert taken between diem and the 
Dutch, and in purfuance of a treaty 
for dividing the SpanKh Low Coun- 
tries, which Richelieu had negotiated. 
Cromwell either did not difcern this 
turn of the balance of power, long after- 
wards when it was much more vifible; 
or, difcenung it, he was induced by rea- 
fbns of private intereft to aft againft the 
general intereft of Europe. Cromwell 
joined with France againft Spain, and 
tho he got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he 
drove the Spaniards into a neceffity of 
making a peace with France, that has 
difturbed the peace of the world almoft 
fourfcore years, and the confequences of 
which have well-nigh beggared in our 
times the nation he enflaved in his. There 
is a tradition, I have heard it from per- 
fons who lived in thofe days, and I believe 
it came from Thurlo, that Cromwell 
was in treaty with Spain, and ready to 

turn 
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turn his arms againft France when he 
died. If this fa£t was certain, as little 
as I honor his memory* I fhould have 
fome regret that he died fo foon. But 
whatever his intentions were, we muft 
charge the Pyrenean treaty, and the fatal 
confequences of it, in great meafure to 
his account. The Spaniards abhorred 
the thought of marrying their Infanta to 
Lewis the fourteenth. It was on this 
point that they broke the negotiation 
Lionne had begun : and your lordfhip 
will perceive, that if they refumed it af- 
terwards, and offered the marriage they 
had before rejected, Cromwell's league 
with France was a principal inducement 
to this alteration of their refolutions. 

The precife point at which the fcales 
of power turn, like that of the folftice 
in either tropic, is imperceptible to com- 
mon obfervation : and, in one cafe as in 
the other, fome progrefs muft be made 
in the new dire&ion, before the change 

S 2 is 
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is perceived. They who are in the find- 
ing fcale, for in the political balance of 
power, unlike to all others, the fcale that 
16 empty finks, and that which is fait 
fifes s they who are in the finking fcale 
do not eafily come off from the habitual 
prejudices of* fuperior wealth or power, 
or fkill or courage, nor from the con- 
fidence that thefe prejudices infpire* 
They who are in the rifing fcale do not 
immediately feel their ftrength, nor af- 
fume that confidence in it which fuccefs- 
ful experience gives them afterwards* 
They who are the moft concerned to< 
watch the variations of this balance, mif- 
judge often in the fame manner, and 
from the fame prejudices. They conti- 
nue to dread a power no longer able to* 
hurt them, or they continue to have no- 
apprehenfions of a power that grows daily 
more formidable. Spain verified the firft 
©bfervation at the end of the fecond pe- 
riod, when proud and poor, and enter- 
prUing and feeble, flic ftill thought her- 

felf 
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felf a match for France. France verified 
the fecond obfervation at the beginning 
of the third period, when the triple alli- 
ance flopped the progrefs of her arms* 
which alliances much more considerable 
were not able to effcdt afterwards. The 
other principal powers of Europe, in their 
turns, have verified the third obferva- 
tion in both its parts, through the whole 
<courfe of thte period. 

When Lewis the fourteenth took the 
adminiftration of affairs into his owix 
hands, about the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty, he was in the prime 
of his age, and had what princes feldora 
have, the advantages of youth and thofe 
of experience together. Their educa- 
tion is generally tad ; for which reafon 
royal birth, that gives a right to the 
throne among other people, gave an ab- 
folute exclufion from it among the Ma- 
malukes. His was in ail refpe&s, except 
#n£j as bad as that of other princes He 

S 3 jeftpd 
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temper of the body, and is therefore called 
courage of the mind. He had them both 
moA certainly, and I could produce un- 
queftionable anecdotes in proof. He was 
in one word much fuperior to any prince 
with whom he had to do, when he be- 
gan to govern. He was fur rounded with 
great captains bred in former wars, and 
with great minifters bred in the fame 
fchool as himfelf. They who had worked 
under Mazarin, worked on 'the fame 
plan under him ; and as they had the 
advantages of genius and experience over 
moil of the minifters of other countries, 
fo they had another advantage over thofe 
who were equal or fuperior to them : the 
advantage of ferving a mafter whofe ab- 
folute power was eftablifhed ; and the 
advantage of a fituation wherein they 
might exert their whole capacity without 
contradiction ; over that, for inftance, 
wherein: your lordfliip's great grand-fa- 
ther was placed, at the fame time in 
England, and John de Wit in Holland. 

S 4 Among 
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Among thcfe minifters, Colbbrt muft 
be mentioned particularly upon this oc- 
cafion ; becaufe it was he who improved 
the wealth, and confequently the power 
of France extremely, by the order he 
put into the finances, and by the encou- 
ragement he gave to trade and manufac- 
tures. The foil, the climate, the fitua- 
tion of France, the ingenuity, the indu- 
ftry, the vivacity of her inhabitants are 
fuch ; {he has fo little want of the pro- 
du6t of other countries, and other coun- 
tries have fo many real or imaginary 
wants to be fupplied by her ; that when 
(he is not at war with all her neighbours, 
when her domeftic quiet is preferved 
and any tolerable adminiftration of go- 
vernment prevails, fhe muft grow rich 
at the expence of thofe who trade, and 
even of thofe who do not open a trade, 
with her. Her bawbles, her modes, the 
follies and extravagancies of her luxury, 
coft England, about the time wc are 

fpeaking of, little lefs than eight hundred 

thpufand 
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thoufand pounds fterling a yfear, and 
other nations in their proportions* Cgl-* 
bert made the moft of all thefe advan- 
tageous circumftanceS) and whilft he filled 
the national fpunge, he taught his fuo 
ceflprs how to fqueeze it ; a fecret that 
he repented having difcovered, they fay r 
when his faw the immcnfe fums that? 
were neceffary to fupply the growings 
magnificence of his matter. 

This was the charadler of Lewis the. 
fourteenth, and this was the ftate of his. 
kingdom at the beginning of the prefent 
period. If his power was great, his pre- 
tenfions were ftill greater. He had re- 
nounced, and the infanta with his con-, 
fent had renounced, all right to the iuo— 
ceflion of Spain, in the ftrongeft terms, 
that the .precaution of the councils of : 
Madrid could contrive. No matter j hfc. 
confented to thefe renunciations, but your 
lordfhip will find by the letters of M&-. 
zarin and by other memorials, that h^ 
2 afted 
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acted on the contrary principle, from the 
firft, which he avowed foon afterwards. 
Such a power, and fuch pretentions, 
fliould have given, one would think, an 
immediate alarm to the reft of Europe. 
Philip the fourth was broken and de- 
cayed, like the monarchy he governed. 
One of his fons died, as I remember, du- 
ring the negotiations that preceded the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and fixty : 
and the furvivor, who was Charles the 
fccond, rather languiihed than lived from 
the cradle to the grave. So dangerous 
a contingency, therefore, as the union 
of the two monarchies of France and 
Spain being in view forty years together j 
one would imagine, that the principal 
powers of Europe had the means of pre- 
venting it constantly in view during the 
fame time. But it was otherwile. Franc* 
acted very fyftematically from the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and fixty, to 
the death of king Charles the fecond 
of Spain. She never loft fight of her 
great 
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great objedt, the fucceflion to the whole 
Spanifh monarchy ; and (he accepted the 
will of the king of Spain in favour of the 
duke of Anjou. As fhe never loft fight 
of her great objedfc during this time, fo 
fhe loft no opportunity of increafing her 
power, while fhe waited for that of fuc- 
ceeding in her pretentions. The two 
branches of Auftria were in no condition 
of making a confiderable oppofition to 
her defigns and attempts. Holland, who 
of all other powers was the moft con- 
cerned to oppofe them, was at that time 
under two influences that hindered her 
from purfuing her true intereft. Her 
true intereft was to have ufed her utmoft 
endeavours to unite clofely and intimately 
with England on the reftoration of king* 
Charles. She did the very contrary. 
John de Wit, at the head of the Louve- 
ftcin fa&ion, governed. The intereft of 
his party was to keep the houfe of Orange 
down : he courted therefore the friend- 
(hip of France, and negledted that of- 

England, 
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England. The alliance between our na- 
tion and the Dutch was renewed, I think, 
in one thoufand fix hundred and fixty- 
two ; but the latter had made a defenfivc 
league with France a little before, on the 
fuppofition principally of a war with Eng-* 
land The war became inevitable very 
ibon. Cromwell had chaftifed them 
for their ufurpations in trade and the out- 
rages and cruelties they had committed ; 
but he had not cured them. The fame 
fpirit continued in the Dutch, the fame 
refentments in the Englifh : and the pique 
of merchants became the pique of nations* 
France entered into the war on the fide 
of Holland; but the little affiflance fhe 
gave the Dutch fhe wed plain enough that 
her intention was to make thefe two 
powers wafte their ftrength againft one 
another, whilft fhe extended her con- 
quers in the Spanifh Low Countries* 
Her invafion of thefe provinces obliged 
De Wit to change his condudt. Hi- 
therto he had been attached to France in 

the 
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the clbfeft manner, had led his republic 
to ferve all the purpofes of France, and 
liad renewed with the marshal D'Estba- 
jdxs a prqjedt of dividing the Spanifli Ne- 
therlands between France and Holland, 
that had been taken up formerly, when 
Richelieu made ufe of it to flatter their 
ambition, and to engage them to prolong 
the war againft Spain. A projedt not uri- 
like to that which was held out to them 
by the famous preliminaries, and the ex- 
travagant barrier-treaty, in one thoufand 
feven hundred and nine ; and which en- 
gaged them to continue a war on the 
principle of ambition, into which they 
had •entered with more reafonable and 
more moderate views, 

As the private interefts of the two De 
Wits hindered that common-wealth 
from being on her guard, as early as 
flic ought to have been againft France v 
io the miftaken policy of the court of 
England, and the fhort views, and the 

prof ufe 
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as any young fpendthrift for money, find- 
ing himfelf thus backed, we may uffure 
ourfelves was peremptorily determined to 
fell : and whatever your great grand-fa- 
ther's opinion was, this I am able to pro- 
nounce upon my own experience, that 
his treaty for the fale is no proof he was 
of opinion to fell. When the refolutioa 
of felling was once taken, to whom could 
the fale be made ? to the Dutch ? No, 
This meafure would have been at leaft as 

impolitic, and in that moment perhaps 
more odious than the other. To the 

Spaniards ? They were unable to buy : 
and as low as their power was funk, the 
principle of oppofing it flill prevailed. I 
have fometimes thought that the Spa- 
niards, who were forced to make peace 

1 

with Portugal and to renounce all claim 
to that crown, four or five years after- 
wards, might have been induced to take 
this refolution • then ; if the regaining 
Dunkirk without any expence had been 
a condition propofed to them : and tl%at 

the 
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.the Portuguefe, who notwithftanding: 
their alliance' with England and the indi- 
ted: fuccours that France afforded them, 
were little able, after the treaty efpeci- 
.ally, to fupport a war againft Spain, 
might have been induced to pay the price 
of Dunkirk^ for fo great an advantage as 
immediate peace with Spain, and the ex- 
tinction of all foreign pretences on their 
crown. But this fpeculation, concern- 
ing events fo long ago pafled, is not 
much to the purpofe here. I proceed 
therefore to obferve that notwithftanding 
the fale of Dunkirk, and the fecret lean- 
ings of our court to that of France, yet 
England was firft to take the alarm, when 
Lewis the fourteenth invaded the Spa- 
nilh Netherlands in one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fixty jfeven : and the triple al- 
liance was the work of an Englifh Mini- 
fter. It was time to take this alarm ; for 
from the moment that the king of France 
claimed a right to the county of Burgun- 
dy, the dutchy of Brabant, and other 

» 

portions 
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portions of the low countries, as devol- 
ved on lis queen by the death of her fa- 
rther PhiLiP the fourth, he pulled off the. 
mafic entirely. Volumes were writ taef- 
tablifh, and to refute this fuppofed right. 
Your lordfliip no doubt will look into a 
controverfy that has employed fo many 
pens and fo many fwords ; and I believe 
you will think it was fufficiently bold in 
the French, to argue from cuftoms, that 
regulated the courfe of private fucceffions 
in certain provinces, to a right of fucceed- 
ing to the fovereignty of thofe provinces : 
and to affert the divifibility of the Spanifh 
monarchy, with the fame breath with 
which they afferted the indivifibility of 
their own ; altho the proofs in one cafe 
were juft as good as the proofs in the 
other, and the fundamental law of indi- 
vifibility was at lead as good a law in 
Spain, as either this or the falique law 
was in France. But however proper it 
might be for the French and Auftrian 
pens to enter into long difcufllons, and 
Vol. I. T to 
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to appeal on this great occafion to the reft 
of Europe ; the reft of Europe had. £ 
fhort obje&ion to make to the plea of 
France, which no fophifms, no quirks of 
law could evade. Spain accepted the re* 
nunciations as a real fecurity: France 
gave them as fuch to Spain, and in effect 
to the reft of Europe. If they had not 
been thus given and thus taken, die Spa- 
niards would not have married their la-» 
fanta to the king of France, whatever 
diftrefs they might have endured by the 
prolongation of the war, Thefe renun* 
ciations were renunciations of all rights 
whatfoever to the whole Spanifh monar- 
chy, and to every part of it. The pro* 
vinces claimed by France at this time 
were parts of it. To claim thera^ was 
therefore to claim the whole y for if the 
renunciations were no bar to tfie rights 
accruing to Mary Ther esa on the death, 
of her father Philip the fourth, neither 
could they be any to the rights that would* 
accrue to her and her children,, on the 
3 deatfib 
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death of hef brother Charles the fe* 
cond: an unhealthful ybuth, and who 
at this inflant was in immediate danger 
of dying \ for to all the complicated di* 
ftempers he brought into the world with 
him, the fmall-pox was added- Youf 
lordfhip fees how the fatal contingency 
of uniting the two monarchies of Franca 
and Spain flared mankind in the face j 
and yet nothing that I can remember was 
done to prevent it : not fo much as 4 gua«* 
ranty given, or a declaration made, ta 
affert the validity of thefe renunciations, 
and for fecuring the efFedt of them* 
The triple alliance indeed flopped the 
progrefs of the French arms, and pro- 
duced the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. But 
England, Sweden, and Holland, the con- 
tracting powers in this alliance, feemed 
to look, and probably did look, no farther* 
France kept a great and important part 
of what fhe had furprized, or ravifhed, 
©r purchafed ; for we cannot fay with any 
propriety that, fhe conquered : and the 

T 2 Spa- 
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Spaniards were obliged to fet all they 
fayed to the account of gain. The Ger- 
man branch of Auftria had been reduced 
very low in power and in credit under 
Ferdinand the third, by the treaties 
of Weftphalia, as I have laid already. 
Lewis the fourteenth maintained, during 
many years, the influence thefc treaties 
had given him among the princes and 
ftates of the empire. The famous capi- 
tulation made at Frankfort on the elec- 
tion of Leopold, who fucceeded Fer- 
dinand about the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and fifty-feven, was encouraged 
by the intrigues of France: and the 
power of France was looked upon as the 
ible power that could ratify and fecure 
effectually the obfervation of the condi- 
tions' then made. The league of the 
Rhine was not renewed I believe after 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
iixty-fix \ but tho this league was not 
renewed, yet ibme of thefe princes and 
itates continued in their old enr/a >cmcnts 

with 
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with France : whilft others took new 
engagements on particular occafions, ac- 
cording as private and fometimes very 
paultry interefts, and the emiflaries of 
France in all their little courts, difpofed 
them. In (hort the princes of Germany 
(hewed no alarm at the growing ambi- 
tion and power of Lewis the fourteenth* 
but contributed to encourage one, and to 
confirm the other. In fuch a ftate of 
things the German branch was little able 
to aflift the Spanifh branch againft France* 
either in the war that ended by the Py- 
renean treaty^ or in that we are fpeaking 
of here, the (hort war that began in one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty-feven, and 
was ended by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, in one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-eight. But it was not this alone 
that difabled the Emperor from adting 
with vigour in the caufe of his family 
then, nor that has rendered the houfe of 
Auftria a dead weight upon all her allies 
ever fince. Bigotry, and its infeparable 

T 3 com- 
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companion, cruelty, as well as the tyranny 
and avarice of the court of Vienna, created 
in thofe days, and has maintained in ours, 
almoft a perpetual diverfion of the impe- 
rial arms from all cffe&ual opposition to 
France. I mean to fpeak of the troubles 
in Hungary. Whatever they became in 
their progreis, they were cauied origi- 
nally by the ufuxpations and perfections 
of the emperor : and when the Hunga- 
rians were called rebels firft, they were 
called fo for no other rqafon than this, 
that they would not be flaves. The do- 
minion of the emperor being lefs fup- 
portable than that of th$ Turks, this un- 
happy people opened a door to the latter 
to infeft the empire, inftead of making 
their country what it had been before, 
a barrier againft the Ottoman power. 
France became a fure, tho fecret ally of 
the Turks, as well as the Hungarians, 
and has found her account ia it, by keep- 
ing the emperor in perpetual alarms on 
that £4e> while ihe has ravaged the em- 
pire 
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£lre and the Low Countries on the other. 
Thus we faw, thirty-two years ago, the 
arms of France and Bavaria m pofleflion 
of Paffau f and the malcontents of Hun- 
gary in the fuburb6 of Vienna. In a 
word, when Lews s the fourteenth made 
the firft eflay of his power, by the watf 
of one thouiand fix hundred and fixty- 
icven, and founded as it were the coun- 
cils of Europe concerning his preterifio&s 
on the Spanish fucoeflion, he found his 
power to be great beyond what his neigh- 
bours or even he perhaps thought it: 
great by the wealth, and greater by the 
united fpirit of his people ; greater fWl 
by the ill policy, and divided mterefttf 
tihat governed thofe who had a Aiperior 
common kitereft to oppofe him. Hd 
found that the members of the triple 
alliance did not fee, or feeing did not 
chink pfopef to own that they faw, the 
■njuftice, aftd! the eonfequeriee of hkf 
pttteri'fioftsi* Tftey contested themfelve* 
to give' to' Spain an aft of guaranty fbf 

T 4 fecuring 
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jfecuring the execution of the treaty of 
Aix la Chapellc. He knew even then 
how ill the guaranty would be obfeired 
by two of them at ieaft, by England and 
by Sweden. The treaty itfelf wss no* 
thing more than a compoiition between 
the bully and the bullied. Tournay, and 
Lille, and Doway, and other places that 
l.have forgot, were yielded to him : and 
he reftored the county of Burgundy, ac- 
cording to the option that Spain made, 
againft the intereft and the expectation 
too of the Dutch, when an option was 
forced upon her, The king of Spain 
compounded for his poflefiion : but the 
emperor compounded at the fame time 
for his fucceflion, by a private eventual 
treaty of partition, which the commander 
of GreinQnville, and the count of Aver A- 
berg figned at Vienna. The fame Leo- 
pold, who exclaimed fo loudly in one 
thoufand fix hundred and ninety eight 
; againft any partition of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy, and refufcd to fubmtf to tha$ 

which 



N. 
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which England and Holland had then: 
made, made one himfelf in one thoufand. 
fix hundred and fixty eight, with fo lit- 
tle regard to thefe two powers, that th$ 
whole ten provinces were thrown into 
the lot of France. * ■' 



There is no room to wonder if fuch 
experience as Lewis the fourteenth had 
upon this occafion, and fuch a face of af- 
fairs in Europe, raifing his hopes, raifed 
his ambition : and if, in making Peace at 
Aix la Chapelle, he meditated a nejr 
war, the war of one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and feventy two ; the preparations 
he made for it by negptiations in all 
parts, by alliances wherever he found in- 
grefiiop, and by the increafe of his for- 
ces, were equally proofs of , ability, in- 
duftry and power. I fhall not dcfccnd 
into thefe particulars : your lordfhip will 
find them pretty well detailed in the me* 
morials of that time. But one of the al- 
liances he made I muft mention, tho I 

mention 
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mention it with the utmoft regret and 
indignation. England was fatally en- 
gaged to ad: a part in this confpiracy a- 
gainft the peace and the liberty of Eu- 
rope: nay, againft her own peace and 
her own liberty ; for a bubble's part it 
was, equally wicked and impolitic. For- 
give the terms J ufe, my lord : none dan 
be too ftrong. The principles of the 
triple alliance, juft and wifc> and worthy 
of a king of. England, were laid afidc 
Their* the progress of the French anna 
was tCh be checked* the ten: provinces 
wete to be torcd, and by faring them 
the harrier of Holland wa&te be prefer- 
ved. Now we joined our councils and 
our arms to thofe of France, in a projedfc 
that could rtot be carried on afi all, as it 
wa& eafy fb forefce and as the event 
&ewed, imleis it was carried on againlt 
Spain; the emperor, and mo£ of the 
princes of Germany, as well as the Dutch: 
and whieh douM not be carried on fuc- 
tfcftfully, withekit feaving tfoe ten pro- 
vinces 
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vinces entirely at the mercy of France, and 
giving her pretence and opportunity of 
ravaging the empire, ^and extending her 
conquefls on the Rhine. The medal of 
Van Beuninghen, and other pretences 
that France took for attacking the ftates 
of the low countries, were ridiculous. 
They impofed on no one : and the true 
obje<£ of Lewis the fourteenth was ma* 
nifeft to all But what could a king of 
England mean ? Charles the fecond had 
reafons of refentment againft the Dutch* 
*nd juft ones too no doubt. Among the 
reft, it was not eafy for him to forget the 
affront he had fuffered and the lofs he 
had fuftaincd, when, depending on tht 
peace that was ready to be iigned, and 
that was figned at Breda irf July, he ne- 
glected to fit out his fleet : and when that 
of HoHand, commanded by Ruyter, 
with Cornelius De Wit on board as 
deputy or commifHoner of the ftatcs, 
burnt his fhips at Chatham in June. The 
&OTPP& perpetual edi&, as it was catted 

but 
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bat did not prove in the event, again ft the 
election of 9 ftate-holder, which John 
Gb Wit promoted, carried, and obliged 
the prince of Orange to fwear to maintain 
a very few days after the conclufion of 
the peace at Breda, might be another 
motive in the breaft of king Charles the 
fecond : as it was certainly a pretence of 
revenge on the Dutch, or at ieaft on the 
De Wits and the Louvdftcin faction 
that ruled almoft defpatically in that com- 
mon-wealth, But it is plain that neither 
thefe reafqns, nor others of a more antient 
date, determined him to this alliance 
with France ; fince he contracted the tri- 
pie alliance within four or five months 
after the two events, I have mentioned, 
happened. What then did he mean? 
Did he mean to acquire one of the feven 
provinces, and divide them, as the Dutch 
had twice treated for the divifion of the 
ten, with France ? I believe not -, but this 
I believe, that his inclinations were far 
vourable to the popifh intercft in general, 

and 
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Stnd that he meant to make himfelf more 
abfolute at home ; that he thought it nc- 
cefiary to this end to humble the Dutch, 
to reduce their power, and perhaps to 
change the form of their government ; to 
deprive his fubjedbs of the correfpondenoe 
with a neighbouring protectant and free 
ftate, and of all hope of fuccour and fup- 
port from thence in their oppofition to 
him ; in a word to abett the defigns of 
France on the continent, that France 
might abett his defigns on his own king* 
dom. This I fay I believe, and this I 
fhould venture to affirm; if I had in my 
hands to produce, and Was at liberty to 
quote, the private relations I have red 
formerly,, drawn up by thofe who were 
no enemies to fuch defigns, and on the 
authQrity of thofe who were parties to 
them/ But whatever king Charles the 
fecond meant, certain it is, that his con- 
dudt eftablifhed the fupcriority of France 
in Europe. 



But 
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But this charge however rauft not be 
confined to him alone. Thofe who were 
nearer the danger, thofe who were er- 
pofed to the immediate attacks of France, 
and even, thofe who were her rivals for 
the fame fucceffion, having either aflifted 
her, or engaged to remain neuters* A 
ftrange fatality prevailed, and produced 
fuch a conjuncture as can hardly be pa- 
rallelled in hiftory. Your lordfhip will 
obferve with aftoniftiment, even in the 
beginning of the year one thoufand Gx 
hundred and feventy two, all the neigh- 
bours of France afting as if they had no- 
thing to fear from her, and fome as if 
they had much to hope, by helping her 
to opprefs the Dutch and fharing with 
her die fpoils of that common-wealth. 
Delenda eft Carthago, was the cry in 
England, and feemed too a maxim on 
the continent. 



IH 
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In the coijrfe of the fame year, you 
will obferve that all thefe powers took the 
alarm, and began to unite in oppoiltion to 
France. Even England thought it time to 
interpofe in favour of the Dutch, The 
confequences of this alarm, of this Hid- 
den turn in the policy of Europe, and of 
that which happened by the maflacre of 
the De W1T6, and the elevation of the 
prince of Orange in the government of 
thfe feven provinces, faved thefe provin- 
ces, and flopped the rapid progrefs of the 
arms of France. Lewis the fourteenth 
indeed furprifed thc„ feven provinces in 
this war, as he had furprifed the ten io 
that of one thoufand fix hundred and fbety 
feven^ and ravaged defencelefs countries 
with armies fufficient to conquer them, if 
they had been prepared to refift. In the 
war of one thofifand fix hundred and fe- 
venty two, he had. little lefs than one 
hundred and fifty thoufand men on foot, 
befides the bodies of Engliih, Swifs, Ita- 
lians, 
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lians, and Swedes, that amounted to thir* 
ty or forty thoufarid tnore. With this 
mighty force he took forty places in forty 
days, impofed extravagant conditions of 
peace, played the monarch a little While 

it Utrecht ; and as foon as the Dutch re- 

1 
covered from their confirmation, and, a- 

nimated by the example of the prince of 

Orange and the hopes of fuccour, refufed 

thefe conditions, he went back td Ver- 

failles, and left his generals to carry on 

his enterprize : which they did with £o 

litde fuccefs, that Grave and Maeftricht 

alone remained to him of all the bodfted 

conquefts he had made ; and even thfefe 

» • 

he offered two years afterwards to reftofe, 
if by that conceflion he could have pre- 
vailed on the Dutch at that time to make 
peace with him. But they were not yet 
difpofed to abandon their allies \ for allies 
now they had. The emperor and the 
king of Spain had engaged in the quar- 
rel againfl France, and many of the 
princes of the empire had done the fame. 

Not 
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Not all. The Bavarian continued obfti- 
nate in his neutrality, and, to mention no 
more, the Swedes made a great diverfion 
in favour of France in the empire $ where 
the duke of Hanover abetted their de- 
signs as Audi as he could, for he was a 
zealous partifan of France, tho the other 
princes of his houfe a&ed for the com- 
mon caufe. I defcend into no more paiv 
ticulars. The war that Lewis the four- 
teenth kindled by attacking in fo violcrit 
a manner the Dutch common Wealthy and 
by making fo arbitrary an ufe of his firft 
fuccefs, became general, in the Low 
"Countries, in Spain, in Sicily, dh the 
upper and lower Rhine, in Denmark, 
in Sweden, and in the provinces of Ger- 
many belonging to thefe two crowns, on 
the Mediterranean, the Ocean, and the 
Baltic. France fupported this war with 
advantage on every fide : and when your 
lordfhip confiders in what manner it was 
carried on againft her, you will not be 
furprifed that (he did fo. Spain had fpirit, 
Vol. I. U but 
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but too little ftrength to maintain her 
power in Sicily, where Medina had re- 
volted; to defend her frontier on that 
fide of the Pyrenees, and to refift the 
.great efforts of the French in the Low 
Countries. The empire wa^ divided; 
and, even among the princes who adted 
againfl France, there was neither union 
in their councils, nor concert in their 
projedts, nor order in preparations, nor 
vigour in execution : and, to fay the truth, 
there was not, in the whole confederacy, 
a man whofe abilities could make him a 
match for the prince of Conde or the. 
jnarfhal of ,Turenne; nor many who 
were in any degree equal to Luxem- 
burg, Crequi, Schomb5RG > and other 
generals of inferior note, who commanded 
the armies of France. The emperor took 
this very time to make new invafions on 
thef liberties of Hungary, and to opprefs 
his proteftant fubjedts. The prince of 
Orange alone adted with invincible firm* 
nefs, like a patriot, and a hero. Neither 

the 
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the fedudtions of France nor thofe of Eng- 
land, neither the temptations of ambition 
nor thofe of private intereft, could make 
him fwerve from the true intereft of hi3 
country, nor from the common intereft 
faf Europe, tie had raifed more lieges* 
and loft riiore battles, it was faid, than 
any general of his dge had done. Be it 
to. . But his defeats were manifeftly due 
in great meafure to circumftances inde- 
pendent on him : and that Q>irit, which 
even thefe defeats could not deprefs, was 
all his own* He had difficulties id his 
own commonwealth; the governors of the 
Spanifh Low Countries crofled his mea- 
furcs fometimes ; the German allies dis- 
appointed and broke them often i and it 
is not improbable that he was frequently 
betrayed. He was fo perhaps tvin by 
SbuCHEs, the imperial general; a French- 
man according toBAYLE, and a penfioner 
of LouVois according to common report, 
and very ftrong appearances. He had 
not yet credit and authority fufficient to 

U a make 
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make him a centre of union to a whole 
confederacy, die foul that animatefl and 
dire&ed fi> great a body . He came 'to he 
fuch afterwards; but at the time fpokeh 
of he could not take fo great a jtart upoa 
him. No other prince or general was 
equal to it: and the confequehces ofthis 
defeft appeared almoft in every operation. 
France was furrounded by a multitude 
of enemies, all intent to demolish her 
power. But, like the builders of Babel, 
they (poke different languages : * arift as 
thofe could not build, thefe could not 
demolifh, for Want of understanding one 
another. France improved this ad van- 
tage by her arms, and more by her ne* 
gotiations. Nimeghen was, after Cologh, 
the fcene of thefe. England was the me- 
diating power, and I know not whether 
pur Charles the fecond did not ferve her 
purpofes more ufefully in the latter, and 
under the chara&er of mediator, than 
he did or could have done by joining 
his arms to her's, and ailing as her ally. 

The 
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The Dutch were induced to fign a treaty 

with him, that broke the confederacy, 

and gave great advantage to France : for 

the purport of it was to oblige France 

and Spain to make peace on a plan to be 

propofed to them, and no mention was 

made in it of the other allies that I remem- 

ber. The Dutch were glad to get out 

of an cxpenfive war. France promifed 

to reftore Maeftricht to them, and Maef- 

tricht was the only plac; that remained 

unrecovered of all they had loft. They 

dropped Spain at Nimeghen as they had 

dropped France at M unfter ; but many 

circumftances concurred to give a much 

worfe grace to their abandoning of Spain* 

than to their abandoning of France. I 

need not fpccify them : this only I would 

obfcrve. When they made a feparate 

peace at Munfter, they left an ally whQ 

was in condition to carry on the war a- 

lone with advantage,, and they prefumed 

to impofe no terms upon him : when 

they ipade * f?p arate P e ? ce at Nime- 

U 3 ghea, 
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ghen, they abandoned an ally who was 
in no condition to carry on the war alone, 
^nd who was reduced to accept whatever 
terms the common enemy prefcribed, 
In their great diflrefs in on? thoufand fix 
Jiundrpd, and feventy three, they enga- 
ged to reftore Maeftricht to the Spani- 
ards as fbon as it /hould be retaken : it 
was not retaken, and they accepted it for 
tjiemfelves as the pricp of the feparate 
peace they ipaHe >vith France. The 
Dutch had engaged farther, to make nei- 
ther peace nor truce with the king of 
France, till that prince contented to re- 
ftore to Spain all he had conquered fince 
the Pyrenean treaty. But far from keep- 
ing this promife in any tolerable degree, 
Lewis the fourteenth acquired by the 
plan impofed or) Spain at Nimeghen, be • 
fides the county of Burgundy, fb many 
9ther countries and tpwns on the fide of 
the ten Spanifh provinces, that thefe, 
pidded to the places he kept of thofe 
which had been yielded to him by the 

treaty 
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treaty of Aix la Chapelle (for fomc of 
little confequence he reftored) put into 
his hands the principal ftrength of that 
barrier, againft which we goaded our- 
felves almoft to . death in the laft great 
war ; and made good the faying of the 
marfhaNof Schomberg, that to attack 
this barrier was to take the beaft by his 
horns. I know very well what may be 
faid to excufe the Dutch, The emperor 
was more^ intent to tyrannize his fubje&s 
on one fide than to defend them on the * 
other. He attempted little againft France, 
and the little he did attempt was ill or* 
dered, and worfe executed. The aflift- 
ance of the princes of Germany was 
often uncertain, and always expenfive. 
Spain was already indebted to Holland 
for great fums ; greater flill mud be ad- 
vanced to her if the war continued : and 
experience (hewed that France* wa& able, 
and would continue, to prevail againft her 
prefent enemies. The triple league had 
flopped her progrefs and obliged her to 

U 4 abandon 
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-abandon the county of Burgundy 5* but 
Sweden was now engaged in the war oft 
the fide of France, as England had been' 
in the beginning of it ; mid England was 
now privately favourable to her interefts, 
as Sweden had been in the beginning of 
it. The whole ten provinces would have 
been Aibdued in the courfe of a few cam~ * 
paigns more : and it was better for Spain 
and the Dutch too, that part fhould be 
laved by accepting a fort of composition, 
* than the whole be rifqued by refuting k. 
This might be alledged to excufe the 
conduit of the States General, in impo- 
fing hard terms on Spain; in making 
none for their other allies, and in figning 
alone : by which fteps they gave France 
an opportunity that fhe improved with 
great dexterity of management, the op- 
portunity of treating with the confede- 
rates one by one, and of beating them 
by detail in the cabinet, if I may fo fay, 
as fhe had often done in the field. I fhali 
not compare thefe reafons, which were 
'. but 
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but tOQ well founded in fadt, and muf^ f 
appear plaufiblc at leaft, with other con- 
federations that might be, and were at 
the time, infilled upon. I confine myfelf 
to a few obfervations, which ev6ry know* 
kg and impartial man muft admit. Your 
lordihip will obferve firft that the fatal 
principle of compounding with Lewis 
the fourteenth, from the time that his; 
pretentions, his power, and the ufe he 
made of it, began to threaten Europe*, 
prevailed ftill more at Nimeghen than it 
had prevailed at Aix ; fo that altho he, 
did not obtain to the fail all he attempted, 
yet the dominions of France were by com- 
mon coofent, on every treaty, more and 
more extended s her barriers op all fides • 
were more and more ftreagthened » tbofe 
of her neighbours were more and more 
weakened ; and that power, which was 
to afiert one day, againit the reft of Eu- 
rope the pretended rights of the houfe of 
Bourbon tp the Spaniih monarchy, wa$. 
wore and wore efUMiihcd, and rendered 
1 i truly 
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truly formidable in fuch hands' at lcafl, 
during the courfe of the firft eighteen 
years of die period. Your lordflhip will 
pleafe to obferve, in the fecond pkee, that 
the extreme weaknefs of one branch of 
Auftria, and the miferable conduit of 
both ; the poverty of fome of the princes 
of the empire, and the difunion, and, to 
fpeak plainly, the mercenary policy of all 
of them; in fhort, the confined views, 
the falfe notions, and, to fpeak as plainly 
of my own as of other nations, the ini- 
quity of the councils of England, not 
only hindred the growth of this power 
from being flopped in time, but nurfed 
it up into ftrength almoft infuperable by 
' any future confederacy, A third obfer- 
vation is this. If the excufes made for 
the condudt of the Dutch at Nimeghen 
are not fufficient, they too muft come in 
for their fhare in this condemnation even 
after the death of the De Wits j as they 
were to be condemned moft juftly, du- 
ring that adrruniftration, for abetting and 

favouring 
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favouring France. If thefe excufes, ground- 
ed on their inability to purfuc any longer 
a war, the principal profit of which was 
to accrue to their confederates, for that 
was the cafe after the year one thoufandfix 
hundred and feventy-three, or one thou- 
sand fix hundred and feventy-four, and the 
principal burdei) of which was thrown, 
on them by their confederates ; if thefe 
are fufficient, they fhould not have a&ed, 
for decency's fake as well as out of good' 
policy, the part they did aft in one thou- 
fand feven hundred and eleven and one 
thpufand feven hundred and twelve, to- 
wards the late queen, who had com- 
plaints of the fame kind, in a much higher 
degree and with circumftances much 
more aggravating, to make of them, of 
die emperor, and of all the princes of 
Germany? and who was far from treat- 
ing them and their other allies at that 
time, as they treated Spain and their 
pther allies in one thoufand fix hundred 
find feventy-cight. Immediately after the 

Dutch 
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Qutch had made tjieir peace, that of 
Spain was figned with Franee. The em- 
jjeror's treaty wi^th this crown and that 
of S,we4en was concluded ip the follow- 
i»g year ; and Le w?s the fourteenth be- 
in^ OQW. at liberty to ajflift his ally, whilil 

hs had tied \ip the powers with wl*>n» 
1}3 had treated from aflifting tfreirs, he 
foon forced the king of Denmark and 
the eledtor of Brandeflburg to reftore all 
they hpd taken from the Swedes, aiyl to 
conclude the peape of the north. In all 
thefc treaties he gave the l^w, and he 
was now at the higheft point of his gran? 
deur. He continued at this poin£ for fe- 
ver^l years, and in this height of his 
power he prepared thofe alliances againit 
i^ under the weight of which he was at 
laft welknigh opprefled 5 and might have 
been reduced a3 low as the general inte* 
teft of Europe required, if fome of the 
caufes which worked now ha4 not conti- 
nued to work in his favour, and if his 

enemies had not proved, in tfreir turji of 

fortune, 
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fortune, as irifatiable as profperity h&d 
rendered him. 

After he had made peace with atl 
the powers with whom he had been in 
war, he continued to vex both Spain and 
the empire, and to extend his conquefta 
In the Low Countries, and on theRhinie, 
both by the pen and the fword. Tie e- 
reflted'&ie chambers bfMetz and oflJri- 
Yach, where his own fubjedts were pro* 
feciitors, witneffes, and judges all at once* 
"Upon the decifions of thefe tribunals, Tic 
feized into his own Tidnds, under the no- 
Won of dependencies and the pretence of 
reunions, whatever towns or diflyifts of 
country "tempted his ambition, or flitt- 
ed his convenieiicy : and added *by thefe 
and by other means, in the fliictft of 
peace, more territories to thofe the late 
treaties had yielded to Tiim, than he could 
haVe got by continuing the War. He 
a&ed afterwards in the fupport of all 
this, without any bounds or limits. ' His 

^lory 
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glory was a reafon for attacking Holland 
in one thoufand fix hundred and feventy- 
two, and his conveniency a reafon for many 
of the attacks he made on others after-* 
wards. He took Luxemburg by force* 
he dole Strafburg, he bought Cafal, and 
whilft he waited the opportunity of ac- 
quiring to his family the crown of Spain, 
he was not without thoughts nor hopes 
perhaps of bringing into it the imperial 
crown likewife. Some of the cruelties 
He exercifed in the empire may be afcrib- 

• ed to his difappointment in this view : I 
{ay fome of them, becaufe in the war 

, that ended by the treaty of Nimeghen, 
he had already exercifed many. Tho the 
French writers endeavour to Aide ovet 
them, to palliate them, and to impute 
them particularly to the Englifh that 
were in their fervice $ for even this one of 
their writers has the front to advance : 
yet thefe cruelties, unheard of among cU 
vilized nations, mull be granted to have 
been ordered by the councils, and exe- 
I cuted 
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cuted by the arms of France, in the Pa- 
latinate, and in other parts. 

. If Lewis the fourteenth could have 
contented himfelf with the acquifitions 
that were' confirmed to hirrt by the treaties 
of one thoufahd fix hundred and feventy- 
eight, and one thoufand fix hundred and 
feventy-ni&e, and with the ' authority and 
reputation which he then gained ; it is 
plain that be would have prevented the 
alliances that were afterwards formed a- 
gainfl him ; and that he might have re-* 
gained his credit amongft die princes of 
the empire, where he had one family-al- 
liance by the marriage of his brother 
to the daughter of the elector Palatine, 
and ' another by that of his fon to the 
fitter of the eledtor of Bavaria, where 
Sweden was clofely attached to him, and 
where the fame principles of private inte- 
reft would have foon attached others as 
clofely. He might have remained not 
only the principal, but the directing pow- 
er 
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cr of Europe, and have held this fank 
with all the gtory imaginable, till the 
.death of the Jung of Spain, or fome other 
objed of great ambition, had determi- 
ned him to ad another part But m- 
ftead of this, he continued to vex and 
provoke aft thofe who were, unhappily 
Jor them, his neighbours, anct that in 
many inftances for trifles. An Example 
of this "kind Occurs to me. On die deith 
of the duke of fteux IftiritS, he &fat& 
&at Tirite iftCOnfidcrablfe ftuttfy, ^Mioot 
"any regard to (he "iri&fpiilable right *f 
'the kings of Sweden, to the ft fvices that 
tffown toad tendere^hifn, or «tb Aie *wam 
he might have of that alliance 'hereafter. 
The cohfecjufence was, that Sweden en- 
tered With the emperor, the king tif 
flpain, Ae elector of Bavaria, and l!he 
'States Oeneral, into the alliance of gua- 
ranty, as it was called, about the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and iighty 
three, and into the famous league df 

Aufburg, 
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Aufburg, in one thoufand fix hundred 
and eighty-fix, 

Since I have mentioned this league, 
and fince we may date from it a more 
general, and more concerted oppofition 
to France than there had been before ; 
give me leave to recal fome of the re- 
flections that have prefented themfelves 
to my mind, in considering what I have 
red, and what I have heard related, con- 
cerning the paflages of that time, They 
will be of ufe to form our judgment 
concerning later paflages. If the king 
of France became an objedt of averfion 
on account of any invafions he made, any 
deviations from public faith, any barba- 
rities exercifed where his arms prevailed, 
or the perfecution of his proteftant fub- 
jedts j the emperor deferved to be fuch 
an object, at leaft as much as he, on the 
fame accounts. The emperor was fo 
too, but with this difference relatively 
to the political fyftem of the weft. The 

Vol. I. X Au? 
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Auftrian ambition and bigotry exerted 
themfelves in diftant countries, whofe 
interefts were not confidered as a part of 
this fyftemj for otherwife there would 
have been as much reafon for afliiting 
the people of Hungary and of Tranfylva-r 
ilia againft the emperor, as there had 
been formerly for affifting the people of 
the feven united provinces againft Spain* 
or as there had been lately for affifting 
them againft France : but the ambition 
and bigotry of Lewis the fourteenth 
were exerted in the Low Countries, on 
the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain, in the 
very midft of this fyftem, if I may fey fo, 
and with fuccefs that could not fail to 
fubvert it in time. The power of the 
houfe of Auftria, that had been feared 
too long, was feared no longer : and that 
of the houfe of Bourbon, by having been 
feared too ktc, was now grown terrible. 
The emperor was fo intent on the efta* 
blifhment of his abfolute power in Hun- 
gary, that he expofed the empirp doubly 

tQ 
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to defolation and ruin for the fake of it. 
He left the frontier almoft quite defence* 
lefs on the fide of the Rhine, againfi the 
inroads and ravages of France, and by 
fhewing no mercy to the Hungarians nor 
keeping any faith with them, he forced 
that miferable people into alliances with 
the Turk, who invaded the empire and 
befieged Vienna, Even this event had 
no effedt upon him. Your lordfhip will 
find, that Sobieski king of Poland, who 
had forced the Turks to raife the liege, 
and had fixed the imperial crown that 
tottered on his head, could not prevail 
on him to take thofe meafures by which 
alone it was poffible to cover the empire,, 
to fecure the king of Spain, and to re-? 
duce that power who was probably one 
day to difpute with him, this prince's 
fucceflion. Tekeli and the malcontent* 
made fuch demands as none but ^ ty- 
rant could refufe, the prefervation of 
their antieilt privileges, liberty of confq* 
cnce, the convocation of a free diet or 

X 2 parliament^ 
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parliament, and others of lefs impor- 
tance. All was in vain. The war con* 
tinned with them, and with the Turks, 
and France was left at liberty to pufh 
her enterprizes almoft without oppofi- 
tion, againft Germany and the Low 
Countries. The diflxefs in both was fo 
great, that the dates general few no 
other expedient for flopping the pro- 
grefs of the French arms, than a ceffa- 
tion of hostilities, or a truce of twenty 
years ; which they negotiated, and which 
was accepted by the emperor and the 
king of Spain, on the terms that Lewis 
the fourteenth thought fit to offer. By 
thefe terms he was -to remain in full and 
quiet poffeiTion of all he had acquired 
fince the years one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy-eight, and one thoufand fix 
hundred and feventy-nine -, among which 
acquifitions that of Luxemburg and that 
of Strafburg were comprehended. The 
conditions of this truce were fo advanta- 
geous to France, that all her intrigues 

wcrf 
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were employed to obtain a definitive 
treaty of peace upon the fame conditions. 
But this was neither the intereft nor the 
intention of the other contracting pow- 
ers. The imperial arms had been very 
fuccefsful agaihft the Turks. This fuc- 
cefs, as well as the troubles that followed 
upon it in the Ottoman armies, and at 
the Porte, gave reafonable expectation 
of concluding a peace on that fide : and, 
this peace concluded, the emperor and 
the empire and the king of Spain would 
have been in a much better pofturc to 
treat with France. With thefc views 

m 

that were wife and juft, the league of 
Aufburg was made between the empe- 
ror, the kings of Spain and Sweden as 
princes of the empire, and the other 
circles and princes. This league was 
purely defeniive. An exprefs article de- 
clared it to be fo : and as it had no other 
regard, it was not only conformable to. 
the laws and conflitutions of the em- 
pire, and to the practice of all nations, 

X 3 but 
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but even to the terms of the adt of truce 
to lately concluded. This pretence there- 
fore for breaking the truce, feizing the 
electorate of Cologne, invading the Pala- 
tinate, befieging Phllipfburg, and carry- 
ing unexpected and undeclared war into 
the empire, could not be fupported : nor 
is it poffible to read the reafons published 
by France at this time, and drawn from 
her fears of the imperial power, with- 
out laughter. As lkde pretence was 
there to complain, that the emperor re- 
fufed to convert at once the truce into 
a definitive treaty j fince if he had done 
lb, he would have confirmed in a lump, 
and without any difcuffion, all the arbi- 
trary decrees of thofe chambers, or courts, 
that France had erected to cover her 
ufurpations ; and would have given up al- 
tnoft a fixth part of the provinces of the 
empire, that France one way or other 
had poffefled herfelf of. The pretenfions 
of the dutchefs of Orleans on the fuccef- 
fion of her father, and her brother, which 

were 
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Werfc difputed by the then eledor Pala- 
tine and were to be determined by the 
laws and cuftonas of the empire, af- 
forded as little pretence for beginning this 
war, as any of die former allegations. 
The exclufion of the cardinal of Furften- 
berg, who had been elected to the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, was capable of be- 
ing aggravated : bat even in this cafe his 
moil chriftian majefty oppofed his judg- 
ment and his authority againft the judg- 
ment and authority of that holy father, 
whofe eldeft fon he was proud to be 
called. In fhort, the true reafon why 
Lewis the fourteenth began that cruel 
war with the empire, two years after he 
had concluded a reflation of hoftilities for 
twenty, was this: he refolved to keep 
what he had got ; and therefore he re- 
folved to encourage the Turks to conti- 
nue the war. He did this effectually, by 
invading Germany at the very inftant 
when the Sultan was fuing for peace. 
Notwithstanding this, the Turks were in 

X 4. treaty 
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treaty again the following year : and good 
policy fhould have obliged the emperor, 
fince he could not hope to carry on this 
war and that againft France at the fame 
time, with vigour and effedt, to conclude 
a peace with the leaft dangerous enemy of 
the two. The decifion of his difputes 
with France could not be deferred, his 
defigns againft the Hungarians were in 
part accomplifhed, for his fon was de- 
clared king, and the fettlement of that 
crown in his family was made, and the 
reft of thefe as well as thofe that he 
formed againft the Turks might be de- 
ferred . But the councils of Vienna judg- 
ed differently, and infilled even at this 
critical moment on the moft exorbitant 
terms ; on fome of fuch a nature, that 
the Turks fhewed more humanity and a 
better fenfe of religion in refufing, than 
they m afking them. Thus the war 
went on in Hungary, and proved a con- 
ftant diverfion in favour of France, during 
the whole courfe of that which Lewi* 

the 
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the fourteenth began at this time; for 
the treaty of Carlowitz was pofterior to 
that of Ryfwic. The Empire, Spain, 
England, and Holland engaged in the 
War with France : and on them the em- 
peror left the burden of it. In the fhort 
War of one* thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-feven, he was not fo much as a 
party, and inftead of aflifting the king 
of Spain, which it muft be owned he was 
in no good condition of doing, he bar- 
gained for dividing that prince's fuccef- 
fion, as I have obferved above. In the 
war of one thoufand fix hundred and fe- 
venty-two he made fome feeble efforts. 
In this of one thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty-eight he did flill lefs : and in the 
war which broke out at the beginning 
of the prefent century he did nothing, 
at leaft after the firft campaign in Italy, 
and after the engagements that England 
and Holland took by the grand alliance. 
In a word, from the time that an oppo- 
sition to France became * common caufe 

1 ia 
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in Europe, the houfe of Aullria has been 
a clog upon it in many inftances, and of 
confiderable a Alliance to it in none. The 
acceffion of England to this caufe, which 
was brought about by the revolution of 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty- 
eight, might have made amends, and more 
than amends one would think, for this 
defeat, and have thrown fuperiorky of 
power and of fuccefs on the fide of the 
confederates, with whom flie took part 
againft France. This I fay might be 
imagined, without over-rating the power 
of England, or undervaluing that of 
France ; and it was imagined at that time, 
How it proved otherwife in the event ; 
how France came triumphant out of the 
war that ended by the treaty of Ryfwic, 
and tho fhe gave up a great deal, yet 
preferved the greateft and the beft part 
of her conquefts and acquifitions made 
fince the treaties of Weftphalia, and the 
Pyrenees ; how (he acquired by the gift 
of Spain that whcfc monarchy for otk? 
3 <tf 
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of her princes, tho (he had no reafon to 
exped the leaft part of it without a war at 
one time, nor the great lot of it even by 
a war at any time ; in fhort, how fhe 
wound up advantageoufly the ambitious 
fyftem fhe had been fifty years in weav- 
ing ; how fhe concluded a war in which 
fhe was defeated on every fide, and wholly 
exhaufted, with little diminution of the 
provinces and barriers acquired to France, 
and with the quiet poffeflion of Spain 
and the Indies to a prince of the houfe of 
Bourbon : all this, my lord, will be the 
fubjeft of your refearches, when you 
come down to the latter part of the laft 
period of modern hiftory. 
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